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Triumphant Year 
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RVING WEIL boldly mounts the judge’s stand in our next 


issue and sums up his musical experiences during the season just 


past—surveying opera at the Metropolitan, Stokowski at Car- 
negie Hall, Toscanini with the Philharmonic-Symphony, and tell- 


ing you whom he considers the outstanding performers of the year. 


--* 2 


—_—~ 
> > 


Herbert Peyser, Wagner enthusiast and a music critic on 
the New York Telegram, continues his analysis of Wagner as Por- 
trayed in This Age of Unreason. This time Mr. Peyser attacks 
the whole Bayreuth interpretation of “Lohengrin” which has forced 
its way into all the opera houses of Europe and America. = = 
There will be plenty of other well known names in the musical 


spotlight—each writing something you will wish to read. 
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IGOR STRAVINSKY 


His “Les Noces” was staged for the first time in America on April 25th 
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IS AMERICA READY FOR A “MINISTERE DES BEAUX-ARTS”? 


By James 


OR years there has been more or less vague talk 

about the importance of obtaining some form of 

governmental recognition of the fine arts in Amer- 

ica. The talk became more specific on the eighth 
of this month, when the National Association of Mu- 
sic Merchants, meeting in Washington, launched a 
movement to enlist ‘‘the recognition and advancement 
of the fine arts in the United States.’ The movement, 
which has the support and sympathy of many non- 
commercial artistic organizations, aims to enlist the 
active co-operation of the government, and in its 
program one finds a definite hint that the ultimate goal 
is the establishment of an official Department of Fine 
Arts at Washington, presided over by a separate 
cabinet member. 

Of course, if we are to have a Minister of Fine Arts 
in Mr. Hoover's cabinet in Washington, he will not 
necessarily be an expert on faience and period pottery, 
a connoisseur of silks and embroideries, an authority 
on landscape gardening, an appraiser of boule cabinets, 
a judge of Rennaisance architecture, a student of the 
tendencies of feminine costume through the ages and 
the arbiter in matters of laces, city-planning and toe 
dancing who is usually sought out and found for the 
similar post in the cabinet of M. le President of France. 
Allowances would have to be made for the differences 
between the American and French tempers, cultures 
and interests. Nevertheless, the Fine Arts have a way 
of growing up alike in dissimilar soils. Their prac- 
titioners and patrons follow an international tendency, 
which, for instance, makes interior decorators of Buda- 
pest and Peoria dress, talk and function so much alike. 

Germane to controversy 
about the proposed creation of 
an American Ministry of Fine 
Arts is. therefore, anything in- 
formative about the working of 
the same governmental bureau 
in France. The building in 
the rue de l'Universite from 
whence the public manifesta- 
tions of French art are control- 
led and directed is the dean of 
such buildings in the world. 
The very term, “Ministry of 
Fine Arts’’ comes more natural- 
ly to the tongue in the form of 
‘‘Ministere des Beaux Arts” and 
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suggests, more readily than an edifice in Washington, 
the low rambling structure with a cobbled court-yard 
and lace curtains in the windows, where a French 
director of Public Taste has been installed ever since 
Napoleon created his job. 

No apology is made for the assembling here of a 
rambling assortment of notes on the Ministry of 
Beaux Arts. No one can foretell now what part of 
French experience may be applicable in America. ‘The 
French minister, for instance, directs the operation at 
Sevres of the nationally owned porcelain factory 
whence come all those little blue shepherdesses with 
pink cheeks and flat hats that stand next to the clock- 
under-glass on the mantlepiece. The chances that an 
American minister will very soon or ever have to 
shape a Yankee tendency in chinaware seem remote 
But who knows? Say that American silk manufac 
turers want a service from their minister in Washing 
ton. Will he not have to form a personal taste in 
upholstery and frock-material designs and colors be 
fore he proposes it to the trade? 


| OR a start, the functions of the Beaux Arts Minis 
try might be described: ‘Ministry’ is a misnomer 
The French Beaux Arts is not an_ independent 
Ministry. It is a secretaritat or divisional bureau un- 
der the Minister of Public Instruction, chief of a gov- 
ernmental department which handles all the cultural 
matters with which government legitimately has to <o 
But, let that fine point of definition pass. ‘The 
Beaux Arts, by tradition, has conquered comp ete 
autonomy within the Public Instruction ministry and 
the man of the Paris streets al- 
ways refers to ‘the Minister of 
Fine Arts.’ This gentleman—at 
present he is M. Francois Poa- 
cet, Sorbonne Professor, man of 
catholic tastes—heads a body of 
functionaries which, like in 
other French governme -tal 
branches, is protected by civil 
service laws from the changes 
and vicissitudes of politics 
So far, there is nothing in the 
French precedent which cannot 
apply in America. But wait. 
The business of the Beaux 
Arts concerns the follo ~..g: 
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1—National Palaces; 2—Historical monuments; 3— 
Architectural control and city-planning; 4——-Works 
of art, museums and expositions; 5——Art instruction 
and manufacture; 6—Theatres, conservatories and 
furniture; 7—-Photographic archives. ‘The ministry 
directly operates: the porcelain factory at Sevres, the 
school of ceramics, the Gobelins and Beauvais tapestry 
works, the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the National Con- 
servatory of declamation and music, the depot of 
sculptors’ marbles, the school of decorative and applied 
arts, the subventioned theatres and opera houses and, 
all over the country, the provincial branches of all 
these. 


carved wood walls were intact. The window, though 
badly placed for dental work by daylight, was a 
perfect thing. 

The decision reached and duly recorded by the 
minister was as effective a restraint on the doctor as a 
Supreme Court injunction. Never, so long as the Louis 
XVI walls of his house hold together may he so much 
as tack up a calendar without official permission. A 
possible difference between old-world and American 
reactions to the situation is suggested by the doctor's 
cheerfulness under Fine Arts restraint. There is a 
compensation for the restrictions that the arts have 

placed on dentist- 





In operating 
and directing these 
various cultural 
enterprises, the 
minister is  en- 
dowed with what 
we should consid- 
er drastic and dic- 
tatorial powers. 
‘These powers are 
strikingly mani- 
fested in his activ- 
ities under division 
4, ‘‘Works of art, 
museums and ex- 
positions.” 

Here he is em- 
powered by law to 
declare any real 
property, wherever 
situated in France, 
a museum = and 
work of art. It 
would be interest- 
ing to observe the 
working out in 
America of situa- 
tions parallel to 
some of those cre- 


For on another table, 


In no wind. 


ated in_ France 
by exercise of this 
power. 





For instance, in 


Narrow Hands 


Into a map magical with ruins, 


Into a desert with an endless wall. 


In a high-set chamber eastward of Chin-kiang, 
I still can see the lacquered image of a hand, 
As narrow as yours and with as delicate fingers, 
That lay once on the waves of my heart 


And, wherever it lay, rested like a lotus 


ry in this case. 
The doctor's rent 
can never be raised 
and necessary re- 
pairs in his home 


and paid for by 
the Ministry. So 


rrATIO are undertaken 
bus ING your hand upon the table, sy gg 


You transformed the table the doctor is 


reconciled and 
thinks, maybe, 
these new-fangled 
dentistry devices 
are not so_ hot, 
anyway. 

In the village of 
Frejus, on the Ri- 
viera, a hundred- 
odd families were 
living in com- 
modious tene- 
ments backing on 
the wall of an old 
church. The curé 
of the church re- 
ceived a gift of a 
new altar to re- 
place the dingy 
old affair and 
brought in some 
workmen to make 
the change. The 
workmen took out 


—Witter Bynner. 








the Rue Cambon, 

Paris, lives an old-time English dentist. whose shingle 
has been out at the same address ever since the early 
days when you went to the tooth-plugger with a gold 
piece, his fee being whatever he could salvage of the 
gold after filling up your cavity. Dentistry progressed 
from these crude beginnings toward the modern splen- 
did thing it is today, all glittering apparatus, com- 
pressed air engines and sanitary remodeling of ancient 
dust-trap offices. The English doctor wished to call 
in the experts and have his old quarters transformed 
into the latest thing in tile and tubing, with all sorts 
of electric marvels hidden in the walls. 

The ministry heard of his plans and interfered. 
The house in the rue Cambon, it transpired, was the 
last vestige of what had once been the lovely palace of 
the Dukes of Vendome, standing in pre-Napoleonic 
times in the shadow of the Louvre. The room which 
the English doctor wanted to remodel was a perfect 
example of Louis XVI interior decoration. Its 
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some stones in the 
rear wall of the church. The stone had curious carv- 
ings. A workman took one of them home and 
showed it to neighbors. Somehow the Beaux Arts 
had wind of the find. A professor turned up in 
Frejus, looked at the workman's piece of building 
stone, and sent a telegram to M. Paul Leon, director 
of Beaux Arts. 

What they had uncovered was an old Roman edifice 
of the time of the conquest of Gaul, around which 
core Christian generations had assembled a temple to 
their newer God. Christian generations had done 
much more, it turned out. The Roman structure was 
sturdy and could support more than a temple. One 
of its walls was serving the double purpose of en- 
closure on one side of the sacristy of the church and, on 
the other side, of endwall of the kitchens of the huge 
old-fashioned tenement. In the end the Beaux Arts 
workmen found the church and the tenements to be 

(Continued on page 61) 
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London, so that Paul Draper could study with Raimund von 

Zur Mihlen, the great authority on German Lieder singing. 
They took a house in Kensington, and made friends with Mon- 
tague Vert Chester, a concert manager and musical amateur. One 
evening Chester brought a young pianist, Arthur Rubinstein, to 
see them; and he played, and they listened. = <= Afterward 
came Casals, and Thibaud, and Harold Bauer, and Emerson Whit- 
horne and Ethel Leginska. Later the Drapers moved to Edith 
Grove, where there was an immense studio; and from 1912 to 
1914 they lived an enchanted life. < Besides Thibaud and 
Rubinstein and Casals, there were Paul Kochanksi, and Louis 
Persinger, and Lionel Tertis, and May Mukle, and Rebecca Clark, 
and Eugéne Goossens and his two brothers. And Ysaye came, 
and Chaliapin. They would gather after a concert, and play, 
and sup, and play again, sometimes all night. Some of the neigh- 
bors liked it, and some complained. The music went on. Others 
were there, people like John Sargent, and Henry James, and May 
Sinclair, and Norman Douglas. = « The war came, and 
stopped it, as it stopped so many things. = <= There must be 
hundreds of books on musical appreciation; and a dreary lot they 
are. Muriel Draper’s book, “Music at Midnight,” in which she 
tells in full the story sketched above, is worth the whole pack. 
Not that it is meant to be a book on musical appreciation. That, 
however, is what it is. For it conveys, as does no other book of 
musical reminiscences that I know, the absorption and thrill and 
sheer fun there is in listening to good music well played, and in 
helping to play it. You may not be able to get Thibaud and 
Casals and Rubinstein to drop in for a musical evening, but you 
can have Brahms and Beethoven and Bach any night you please. 
z= < The significance of the book, it seems to me, is not that 
two lucky people had great musicians to their parties, but rather 
that what drew all these people together was their love of some- 
thing greater than they were, their common desire to meet and 
make music, and talk about it, and listen to it. Above all, to 
make music. Radio sets and mechanical pianos and gramophones 
help a lot; but they are not as exciting as the real thing. 


| N 1911 Paul and Muriel Draper went from Florence to 


Deems TAYLOR. 
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IS “PERSONALITY” HOKUM? 


THE GREAT VIRTUOSO’S OWN SELF IS A LARGE PART OF HIS ART 


By Hiram 


N the mental ledger of any concert manager or 

booking company, in that brain-corner where the 

commercial assets of an artist are set down and 
evaluated, there are lines reserved for ‘“‘technique,”’ 
“press notices,’ ‘‘artistic talent,’’ and doubtless half 
a dozen other items. But the top line; I am sure, is 
reserved for ‘‘personality.’’ For ‘‘personality’’ is the 
first and chief selling point of any artist to the large 
national public. 

Personality, in the commercial sense, comprises all 
those outward and visible manifestations of the artist's 
person which are supposed to reveal his inner soul 
They include his (or her) personal looks, costuming, 
idiosyncrasies, method of taking bows, and general 
demeanor while at work on the platform. Long hair 
on a male artist used to be considered an element of 
personality, and so was short hair on a woman when 
Ethel Leginska began her virtuoso career. The same 
lady’s habit of forgetting her concert dates has been, 
for good or ill, equally a personality item. Schumann- 
Heink’s broad grin, which seemed about to swallow 
the audience in a huge cavern of good humor, is as 
much ‘‘personality’’ as Paderewski’s habit of describ- 
ing an enormous semi-circle with his hand when he 
prepares to thwack that bass note. The young 
soprano’s custom of wiggling her head on a sustained 


Ethel 


began 
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Hair 
woman 
Leginska 
her vir- 
tuoso career’ 


“Harold Bauer's 
motionless aus- 
terity”’ 





Motherwell 


high note, the pianist’s evident vanity while playing 
the Minute Waltz in forty-seven seconds, the con- 
ductor’s clenching of fists when signalling to the 
brasses—all are included in that quality which is the 
first and most important item of artistic sales appeal. 

It is clear enough why external personality in a 
musician has a commercial drawing power superior 
even to that of press notices. It is our means of iden- 
tification. Memory is visual. And music, or musical 





on 328 
when 














interpretation, offers no visual peg for memory to hang 
on. I doubt if many musicians remember a musical 
impression without recourse to an image of the en- 
graved page, or of the piano keys. ‘The best that you 
and I can do, in describing So-and-so’s rendering of a 
Bach toccata, for example, is something like: ““My 
dear, it was simply wonderful! ! !”’ But the trained 
musician cannot do much better in the matter of im- 
parting his impression to others. He can only say: 
‘The rubato was taken with more than usual freedom, 
but the contrapuntal passages were conservative in 
tempo and dynamic plan.’’ Which tells you nothing 
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unless you happen to know it already. For music 
can be described only in terms of itself. So if we like 
we can go ahead and say that the C minor sonata 
made us think of moonlight brooding on the placid 
lake, and the Chopin waltz in the same key was like 
a green meadow sprinkled with daisies. It doesn’t 
mean a thing, but it assists us pleasantly to fix a bit 
of music in our memory. 


OW the external manifestations of ‘‘personality”’ 

in a virtuoso often serve some such purpose. 
They help to dramatize music to those of us (the vast 
majority) who cannot register it in its essential 
abstractness. The hurling and twirling and bouncing 
of Paderewski’s hands when he played Liszt consti- 





you”’ 


of 








tuted a sort of visual interpretation of the dythrambic 
ecstasy of the music. Leginska’s head bowed over the 
keys while she played the ‘Revolutionary’ Etude was, 
to this observer at least, a visualization of the tragic 
mood of the piece. 

It is no use for the purists to object to these idiosyn- 
crasies. For, to a large extent, they are irrepressible 
bits of self-expression, like dancing for joy or singing 
in the bathtub. They express that satisfaction which 
the virtuoso feels at proving to himself once more that 
he is master of his craft.. And as such they do teally 
help a bit to interpret, perhaps not the music, but the 
artist’s feeling about the music. These variations in 
interpretation are precious. “They do honor to the 
composer, whether he approves of them or not, and 
I hope the time will never come when mechanical 
records of ‘‘the composer’s authorized interpretation” 
will rule out of court divergent readings. But if there 
are divergent interpretations it is because there are di- 
vergent personalities and temperaments among execu- 
tants, and these are bound to get external expression. 

Indeed, I am not sure that the absence of all idio- 
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Pachman winks at 


‘‘Paderewski's habit 
describing an 
enormous arc with 
ms Hand.” . 2. 
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syncrasy is not itself an idiosyncrasy. Harold Bauer's 
motionless austerity while playing is a symbol of his 
own approach to music, and helps to transmit to the 
audience his feeling that music is essentially an archi- 
tectural pattern of sound. ‘There is no way of sup- 
pressing the personality of a performer, provided he 
has any to suppress. And if he has none, then he has 
no authority over his music and is no artist. 

I am not even sure that the obviously self-conscious 
platform tricks of some artists have not sometimes 
their place in interpretation. When De Pachmann 
winks at you right in the middle of a piece, and con- 
fides: “Do you know who is the greatest pianist 
living? De Pachmann,”’ it is at least sincere. And 
besides, there is something in what he says. Of course, 
no one but De Pachmann could get away with it, but 
then no one would dream of doing the things with 
music that De Pachmann does. There is a self- 
conscious, studied element in all good art, and De 
Pachmann’s art is 
unique because it 
is so intensely con- 
scious of its own 
self. 

Do you remem- 
ber Creatore who 
is still active, and 
who used to take 
his brass band all 
over the country 
leaving the villag- 
ers gasping for 
weeks? He was 
undoubtedly the 
greatest contor- 
tionist this side of 
Barnum and 
Bailey. He would 
tie himself into a 
bow to give the 
cue to a _ horn 





“Schumann-Heink’s broad 
(Continued on page 56) grin” 
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KATHLEEN NA HOULIHAN IN A JAPANESE MOOD 


The Lakes of Killarney, inspiration of many an Irish Song and Ballad 
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HOW IRELAND GOT HER HARP 


A TALE OF A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY THAT HAD A HAPPY ENDING 


By Cathal O'Byrne 


RELAND, which from the earliest times has been 
known as the “‘Land of Song,”’ is the only country 
in the world that has a musical instrument—the 
Harp—for its symbol. Many stories are told of 
the origin of the Irish harp, but it was left to 
O’Curry, the great Irish historian, to discover by his 
researches among the old Gaelic manuscripts. in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, the true one. 
Translated from the Gaelic, the story has a pecu- 
liarly modern flavor. It tells of an estrangement be- 
tween a man and his wife. The man’s name was 
Cul, and the woman's Conachlach Mor. The lady, 
as the story goes, being no longer enamored of her 
husband, ran away from him. ‘Through the whole 
country she fled in her endeavor to escape from the 
hated presence, until she came to the sea-shore, where, 
travel-worn and weary, she sat down on the ribbed 
sand beside the skeleton of a great whale that has 
been washed up by the sea. Sitting there pondering 
her unhappy fate, a strain of music “‘as of harpers 
with unearthly harps’ was borne to her on the eve- 


ning air. Wonder-music it was, music that seemed 
almost too heavenly-sweet and beautiful for that 
earthly spot. It was the soft sea-wind singing 


through the taut sinews of the dead whale that made 
the low and soothing melody. Listening there to its 
faery murmurings, in the peaceful, grey gloaming, the 
woman fell asleep. Her husband, who was hard on 
her trail, came up, and marvelling greatly at finding 
his wife sleeping peacefully, sat 
down, like a considerate and 
dutiful present-day husband, to 
await her awakening. While he 


waited, he, too, heard the 
weirdly faint and _ beautiful 
music, and on _ investigating, 


found its source. 

Then the latent artist in the 
man asserted itself. What the 
winds and the waters had done 
by chance he would do by de- 
sign. He went into the woods, 
cut down the branches of a tree, 
and forming them into the 
shape of a harp, he strung them 
with the sinews of the dead 
whale. That is how, according 
to the legend, the first Irish harp 
came to be formed. The Gaelic- / 
speaking people have a saying 
that “‘the half-said word is the 
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sweetest,’’ and the old shanachies, or story-tellers, in- 
variably gave their audiences credit for having some 
imagination—so there the story leaves us. It does 
not tell that the man won back the lady to his heart 
and home with the music of his harp, but it is to be 
hoped he did. 

In the Middle Ages an Irish harp was counted a 
highly valued possession, and the profession of harper 
an important one. A story is told of how in the year 
1221, Donnchadh Cairbre O’Brien, King of 
Thomond, sent his own harp “The Jewel of the 
O'Briens’’ to Scotland as a pledge for ransom of the 
King’s bard, Muiredach O'Daly. The latter had to 
fly out of Ireland to escape vengence for the murder 
of Finn O’Bradley, steward to Donal Mor O'Donnell, 
Prince of Tyrconnell, whom, in a fit of rage he slew 
for a supposed insult to the bardic profession. 

For over eighty years the O’Brien harp remained in 
Scotland, until Gillabride MacConmee, a famous UI- 
ster harper, was commissioned by King O’Brien to 
ransom the much prized harp. 

In response to this request MacConmee composed 
a ‘Ransom Song,” which is still extant, in com- 
memoration of his playing on the strings of the 
famous harp for the last time. ‘The power of the 
bards, in those days, was very great, and even a song 
brought a high price. But this time the bard's harping 
and singing were all in vain. ‘The Jewel of the 
O’Briens’’ would not be restored to them, he was told, 
“for whole flocks of sheep,”’ 
and, so, as the historian relates, 
the harp remained in Scotland 
until King Edward I took it 
with him to Westminster. 
When Henry VIII created Ulick 
MacWilliam de Burgo Earl of 
Clanrickarde, he presented him 
with King O'Brien's harp. 
Later, the harp, having reverted 
to the Earl of Thomond, was 
bought by Lady Hurley for 
“twenty rams and as many 
swine of English breed,’’ who 
gave it to her son-in-law, Henry 
MacMahon of Clenagh, County 
Clare, who, about the year 
1736, gave it to Mr. Matthew 
MacNamara of Limerick. Sub- 
sequently it was bequeathed by 
MacNamara to Ralph Ousley, 
Esq. of Limerick, who, in 
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1781, presented it to the Right Honorable Colonel 
Conyngham. In 1782 it passed from him to Trinity 
College, Dublin, where it now is. 


HE fame of the Irish harp was at this period 
a i world-wide. Dante, writing of it, says—‘‘This 

ancient instrument was brought to us (to Italy) 
from Ireland, where they are excellently made, and in 
great numbers, the inhabitants of that island having 
practised on it for many ages. Nay, they even place 
it in the arms of the kingdom, and paint it on their 
public buildings, and stamp it on their coins, giving 
as a reason their being descended from the royal 
prophet David.”’ 

The romantic story of how the beautiful old love- 
song ‘‘Eileen-a-Roon,’’ the original of the Scottish 
‘Robin Adair,’’ came to be written will bear re-telling. 

Carrol O'Daly, an 
Irish harper and com- 
poser, fell in love with 
the beautiful and 
wealthy daughter of the 
great Chieftain, O’Cav- 
anagh of Polmonty 
Castle, near New Ross. 
County Wexford. The 
suit of the wandering 
minstrel was not how- 
ever, looked upon with 
favor by the maiden’'s 
father, and O’Daly was 
forbidden to see the fair 
Eileen. But once, to a 
great feast given by the 
O’Cavanagh in honor of 
his lovely daughter, a 
venerable, white-haired 
harper with long flowing 
beard came to recite his 
poems and to make mu- 
sic. The beautiful girl, 
enthralled with the old 
man's harping, and 
thinking to hear news of 
her absent lover, when a 
favorable opportunity 
offered, -addressed the 
aged minstrel. “O, Lo 
Harper grey, did you ever 
see Carrol O'Daly?” 
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Admirers of Handel and his “‘Messiah,’’ will recall 
that not only was the oratorio first produced in 
Dublin, but that it was written at the request of 
Dublin citizens. 

Handel, who was in the city at the invitation of the 
Duke of Devonshire, then Viceroy of Ireland, was due 
to give a series of six musical entertainments. During 
his stay he was approached by the Governors of Mer- 
cer’s Hospital and the Charitable Infirmary, who asked 
him to compose something special in aid of the sick 
poor, then being cared for in their institutions. This 
Handel did, and the “‘something special’’ was ‘‘Mes- 
siah,’’ which was finished on September 14, 1741 in 
the space of three weeks. After the first rehearsal, so 
unanimous was the approval, that, in announcing a 
public performance the organizers requested, in view 
of the anticipated crowds, that ‘“‘the ladies come 
without hoops and the 
gentlemen without 





swords. ’ 
Four years earlier, on 
January 26, 1738, an 





opera ‘The Dragon of 
Wantley,’’ composed by 
J. F. Lampe, with li- 
bretto by an Irishman, 
Henry Carey, was given 
in Dublin and proved so 
popular that it held the 
boards for over a quarter 
of a century. The li- 
brettist, Henry Carey, is 
best known for his 
adaptation of an old 
Irish folk-song to ‘‘God 
Save the King,’’ the Eng- 
lish national anthem. 
‘““America’’ is also sung 
to this air. 

Shakespeare's bosom 
friend and boon com- 
panion for many years 
was an Irishman from 
Dublin named John 
Dowland. John was an 
accomplished musician 
and composer, and as a 
lutenist was unsurpassed. 
He was for years lutenist 
at the Court of Den- 








And O'Daly, for it was 
her lover, himself, dis- 
guised, answered with the lovely song, ‘‘Eileen-a- 
Roon” in which he told-her of his faithful love and 
begged her to fly with him. 

When the feast was at its -height, with the great 
O'Cavanagh preoccupied with his duties of host, 
Eileen, at a- signal ‘from the white-haired harper, 
quitted the banquet hall, ostensibly for her chamber. 
No sooner was she safely beyond the castle walls than 
she was behind her lover on the back of his waiting 
steed. With one wild cheer from the bard’s faithful 
followers, the lovers rode away into the starlight, to 
live happily ever after, and to be remembered. forever 
in the minstrel-lover’s gem-like song. 
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mark. Shakepeare, it is 
admitted, did not travel, 
but depended upon books and hearsay for his know- 
ledge of men and things. It is said that he got his data 
for “Hamlet”? from John Dowland. 

Be that as it may, Shakespeare’s knowledge of Ire- 
land, its language, legendary lore, music, the manners 
and customs of its people was surprisingly extensive. 
In his writings he uses many Gaelic words and phrases, 
and out of the fourteen tunes mentioned in all the 
plays eleven of them are Irish. To one he even tries 
to give its Gaelic name. In “‘Henry V"’ he: makes 
Pistol say to the musicians, “Quality, Quality, calen o 
custare me,’’ which was as near as Shakespeare's phon- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Two successful young musicians on their honeymoon 
Zimbalist, violinist, and his bride, Alma Gluck 


opera star 


-Efrem 
concert and 


Queena Mario, a promising young opera singer, studies her 


do-re-mis while her teacher, Mme. Sembrich, knits socks for 
soldiers. 


composer, follows the colors 
As nothing more than a dough 
boy, he plays ‘There's a long 
long trail a-winding,’’ and 
marches along behind his saxo 
Percy Grainger, pianist and 


phone. 
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OF BEING 
BECK MESSER 


WAS NOT THAT OF THE 
CUSTARD PIE 


By Herbert F. Peyser 


Y CAREFUL count I have heard ‘Die Meister- 
singer’’ one hundred and forty-six times. Aside 
from New York and Philadelphia I have heard 
it in Berlin, Munich, Frankfurt, Vienna, Mainz, Dres- 
den, Niirnberg, Bayreuth. And out of all those per- 
formances I have seen just one Sixtus Beckmesser who 
came anywhere near being the town clerk that Wagner 
drew. That one was the late Otto Goritz in the days 
before he had begun to exaggerate or vulgarize every- 
thing he touched. 

The younger generation of operagoers does not 
know Beckmesser. All it sees is a dreary buffoon doing 
slap-stick. Thanks largely to the standardized Beck- 
messers of the past decade, the public is rapidly get- 
ting a wrong slant on the humor of Wagner's lyric 
comedy. I am no longer surprised when I overhear 
people complain, as they leave the Metropolitan Opera 
House or the Prinzregenten Theatre, that they find 
nothing funny in the clownish goings-on of the sec- 
ond act serenade or the dumb-show and altercations 
in Hans Sachs’s workshop. Personally, I always feel 
relieved nowadays when these episodes are over. If 
my knowledge of ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ were based sole- 
ly on such representations as I have witnessed since 
the war, I should probably join the pack in crying 
that Wagner had no sense of humor. It happens, 
however, that the contemporary Beckmesser is justi- 
fied neither by text nor score, or by the admonitions 
which the master laid down to guide the earliest per- 
formers of the part. He 
is the product of*a vicious- 
ly un-Wagnerian tradi- 
tion, which is cultivated 
today throughout the 
length and breadth of 
Germany, and blindly 
copied elsewhere. 

The fundamental error 
of this tradition is that it 
envisages Beckmesser as 
primarily a funny man 
rather than a._-_ satirical 
figure. It makes him act 
like Punch or like Hans- 
wurst instead of like a 
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THE LAST SCENE OF “DIE MEISTERSINGER:” 


BEEN ROUTED BY THE JEERS OF THE 
TO WIN HIM 


testy and unpopular magister whose word in the com- 
munity is law. It ignores Wagner's interpretation of 
the Marker as an individual comic only by virtue of 
the circumstances in which he finds himself. It de- 
grades Wagner's purpose by representing the advers- 
ary of artistic emancipation and progress as a clownish 
fool rather than an inflexible bigot and a knave. 


, | . +1: . 
C, REAT pettiness and much gall was what the 
-omposer enjoined upon the impersonator of the 
character. ‘Take as model any captious critic,’ he said 
to Holzel, the original Beckmesser. We know that 
Eduard Hanslick provided an incentive for certain 
features of the portrait (in an early version of the 
poem the town clerk was even named Veit Hanslich). 
Now, a self-important, small-caliber critic is never in- 
tentionally ludicrous in deportment, but rather filled 
with a sense of his own dignity, influence and right- 
eousness of viewpoint. And these, precisely, are the 
elements which form the cornerstone of Beckmesser’s 
character. It is an old story that the essence of satire 
and effective burlesque is absolute seriousness of bear- 
ing under conditions more or less preposterous. But 
at the present time Beckmesser is far more the conscious 
perpetrator or victim of jokes (some of them cheaply 
ribald) than the soured zealot who, spurred by self- 
interest, fiercely serves a warped concept of tradition. 
‘lhe Beckmessers of Mr. Schuetzendorf at the 
Metropolitan, of the highly reputed Josef Geis in 
Munich, of Mr. Habich and Mr. Zador in Berlin 
differ in detail but agree in their general conformity 
to the farcical scheme. 
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SONG BECKMESSER'- HAS 


SONG THAT IS 
AND A BRIDE. 


\ AGNERIAN singers in this day and generation 

have a way of defending their performances by 
appeals to this or that custom established by this or 
that artist or director in this or that place. Most 
Beckmessers in Germany will do a certain thing at a 
certain time not because Wagner's text intimates it 
or the stage directions prescribe it but because Mr. Geis 
does it in Munich or because Siegfried Wagner sanc- 
tions it in Bayreuth. Curiously enough, the score or 
the poem are the last places these folk look for guid- 
ance or justification. If they actually did turn to the 
Wagnerian source and fountain-head we should be 
spared, for instance, the ridiculous spectacle of Lohen 
grin Overcoming his adversary by the mere lifting of 
his sword instead of by the “mighty blow’ which 
Wagner thought necessary to win a fight. I do not 
know who originated the custom of making Beck- 
messer sit down on a tack, or a bit of wood or what- 
ever it is, when he comes limping into Sachs's work 
shop in the third act. I never saw this precious bit of 
business at our Metropolitan till they revived “‘Meis- 
tersinger’’ after the war. 

Possibly they adopted that feature from the admir- 
able German company which came over here in 1922. 
Certainly there is no mention in the stage direction 
that Beckmesser sits down on a tack. These direc- 
tions do, indeed, say that he shall try to sit down. 
But if he immediately springs up from the cobbler’s 
bench it is merely because the bruises he received in the 
previous night's street-brawl hurt him. Wagner's 
idea is suggestive and comic, the present one about as 
funny as falling over a table or slipping on a banana 
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peel. Yet there is not a German opera house today 
(including the seat of oracles on Bayreuth’s sacred 
hill) where this paltry trick has not been adopted and 
practiced with zest and unction. Audiences giggle— 
that’s the chief thing. ‘‘People would laugh,”’ said 
W. S. Gilbert once to an actor who wanted to intro- 
duce a bit of horse play on the plea that it aroused 
mirth, “if you sat down in a pork pie.”’ 

Beckmesser, as I have said, is vastly persuaded of 
his own importance when we first glimpse him in 
the holy edifice of St. Catherine. But he is not con- 
scious that this trait is laughable in him. He speaks 
with conviction of ‘“‘meine Meister Pracht’’—'‘the 
splendor of my mastery.’ As things progress he 
grows shrill and irascible. He foresees that the advent 
of Walter von Stolzing portends trouble. His ill- 
humor comes into conflict with his dignity. Mr. 
Schuetzendorf at the Metropolitan is not content to 
let these matters take care of themselves and exert 
their intrinsic effect of comedy. He must needs drive 
home every point whatever the cost in exaggeration 
or over-emphasis. Recall if you can (or else notice 
it next season) his business of shutting himself up in 
the ‘‘Gemerk”’ with a violent lunge of the head, a fierce 
grimace and a vicious pulling to of curtains. 

But what says Wagner at this point?+—"'Er streckt 
den Kopf, héhnisch freundlich nickend heraus, und 
verschwindet hinter dem zugezogenen Vorhange with 
a Gemerkes gaenzlich.”’ (“‘He puts out his head with a 
mocking friendly nod and then disappears behind the 
drawn curtains’). The coincident vocal phrase, with 
its sneering grace note, renders the sardonic cackle 
without any addition from the singer. Mr. Schuetzen- 
dorf, however, in order to gain his laugh, must needs 

(Continued on page 52) 
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OPERA’S MOST FAMOUS “SISTER ACT” 


The Metropolitan’s Rhinemaidens, preparing to prove that a girl can swim and sing too 
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A MINOR TRIUMPH FOR 
THE VULGAR 


WHAT HAPPENED WHEN JAPAN DECIDED TO 
MAKE MUSIC AN OFFICIAL ART 


4 im s ad (he a oe 
OD Pi tO a: BIEZ 


By T. C. Pakenham 


HE pseudo-science of Political Economy is 
| notoriously gloomy. When economists burn 

the midnight oil manufacturing data through 
which they reach foregone conclusions, levity seems 
out of keeping. Hence, in the dull lexicons of half- 
truth an original statement is arresting, a paradox a 
polished gem and even the feeblest of puns may have 
a devastating effect. Which accounts for the interest 
aroused by one of the dissertations contained in an old 
volume of occasional essays on the subject. Dazai 
was a Japanese economist, living about two centuries 
ago, who had ideas. Unfortunately some of these 
were taken seriously. At the top of one of his chap- 
ters he placed a single Chinese character. It stood for 
‘‘Pleasure’’—or seemed to do so. Pleasure! Inter- 
esting. What did the good old boy do in his spare 
time? 

Unable to wait, Dazai gives himself away in his 
first paragraph. ‘‘Pleasure and music,”’ he explains, 
“share the same Chinese Character.’ Oodviously there 
was a happy day when the two were synonymous. 
Very well, but what has this to do with Political 
Economy? It is a pity Dazai's exact words are not 
available at the moment, but the gist of his remarks 
can be compressed. Lewd music, he insists, creates a 
lewd mind. Vulgar music is reflected throughout the 
race. On the other hand, refined music makes the 
customs of the people pure. Music can alter habit and 
can be made to guard and retain virtue. Ergo, one 
of the primary necessities in the establishment of a 
government is to create good music and provide for 
its performance at large. At the same time a ban 
must be put upon vulgar music which people should 
not be allowed to use. 

So much for Dazai. Whether General Dawes is 
acquainted with his theory is not a matter for discus- 
sion here, but in any case the Japanese philosopher's 
views did have a tremendous effect about the time they 
were written. For the terrible part about it all was 
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that Dazai seems to have had the ear of the current 
Lord High Everything Else of his own country when 
that official was of the opinion that the time had come 
to make the Empire safe for refinement and purity of 
custom, and during Dazai's lifetime an astounding 
pronouncement was issued in re. the noisiest of the 
arts. 


The national music, it was decided by the grand 
panjandrums of the I[mperial Conservatoire, had 
reached its highest possible level. So precious, indeed, 
had it become that there was nothing more to be 
done about it. Anyone who should attempt to tamper 
with the standing code would, by his action, brand 
himself foréver as a lewd fellow of the baser sort. 
The only artists to be recognized in future would be 
graduates of the conservatoire. The Roto and the 
biwa, a few varieties of flute and a large assortment 
of drums were all these gentlemen recognized. None 
but the nobility were permitted to avail themselves of 
the tuition they offered. They planned refinement 
with a vengeance. One exception only they made. 
The lowly samisen, most barbarous of the many sec- 
ond cousins to the banjo, might be used by the un- 
fortunate blind as a help towards collecting alms. 
This gracious permission, they made it fully under- 
stood, did not in any way recognize the existence of 


the samusen. In their exalted eyes it simply was not. 


HOUGH the school of thought which insists 

that a composer in tackling a vocal quartette 
and a full chorus onto a full orchestra achieves the 
glory of glories may not have our entire sympathy, 
it certainly deserves a fatter mead of approval than 
the opposite camp, which regards interminable recita- 
tives on the tom-tom as the climax of musical art. 
Economy overdone becomes mere stinginess, and when 
the ideas expressed. or reflected. by Dazai were given 
rein, so refined became the official national music-pleas- 
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ure, that it is a wonder its emaciated remains cluttered 
up the country as long as they did. 

No Guild of Meistersingers ever managed to throt- 
tle the young idea so completely as the conservatives 
of the Japanese conservatoire. The national reper- 
toire languished. Restricted to eternal repetition of old 
forms and limited to a narrow range of slim ideas, 
composers took to more liberal occupations. Not 
content with form, the pundits went into manner. 
Singing became a forced falsetto exercise, long, un- 
emphasized, expressionless passages being punctuated 
occasionally by irritating screeches. Platform etiquette 
which followed as complicated a routine as the cele- 
brated Tea Ceremonial, was regarded as important 
enough to absorb more than half the hours of a com- 
plicated curriculum. 

So formal did the whole range of native music be- 
come that before long there was no need for a system 
of notation. Records of compositions existed, but 
they were in manuscript and reserved to the chosen 
few. A number, symbol or descriptive phrase sufficed 
to denote a stereotyped motive. With a knowledge 
of the motive itself there were other difficulties. Ad- 
vanced students were encouraged to improvise, always 
with recognized themes as a basis. In the sacred halls 
great excitement would greet the working out of a 
new organization. “Tamaki has evolved an honour- 
able addition to the ‘Rays of the Sun on the Snow 
of Fuji-Yama’ variations,’ or words to that effect. 
The faculty and novitiates gathered ‘round whilst the 
precocious little beast rattled off its latest. “The man- 
uscript of the piece would be revised. Thus, in time 
the score would read something as follows: ‘‘(1) The 
Rays of the Sun Theme. (2) Repeated piano. (3) 
Variation No. 4. (4) Repeated presto. (5) The vari- 
ation of Professor Inouye. (6). The variation of 
‘Tamaki and so through sixteen versions to 
the completion of the cycle. 

The most obvious drawback to this system was 
soon to be recognized. The more popular melodies, 
which under the existing 
regime meant the most for 
mal products of a. sterile 
system, were kept in vogue, 
whilst the rest rotted in the 
archives. At the end of a 
generation the _ discarded 
manuscripts were not to be 
deciphered by a faculty which 
had never heard of them. 
Various attempts were made 
to insure against this loss. 
pictorial scores resembling the 
ukulele notation used on our 
present day sheet music, 
amongst others, but even this 
did not avail. The monopo- 
lists varied the instruments 
and more treasures of com- 
position went into the limbo. 
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taken by inquisitive foreign- 
ers. Contemporary with their 
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arrival the samisen, originally imported from the Phil- 
ippine Islands and turned over, as noted, to the in- 
digent blind, was the recognized instrument of the tea 
house. Regarded by the better class Japanese as the 
medium for ‘‘fast’’ or vulgar music, its repertoire was 
considered as distinctly low. But opportunities for 
hearing the classics were seldom extended to the in- 
truders, so they had to be satisfied with what they 
could pick up from the geisha. 

Relating his experiences in commencing the com- 
pilation of an album of Japanese songs, one of the 
pioneers told me of his first difficulties. After a few 
experiments he decided that the only key used was 
that of Eb. Completing the notation of a couple of 
airs he played these to his interpreter on a piano. The 
Ds and Gs were invariably a trifle sharp but flatting 
them only made matters worse. Extending his activi- 
ties he visited other tea houses, to find that the matter 
of key was of no significance, nor, apparently, was 
anything else. A soloist tuned her instrument as she 
pleased, seldom played an air in the same key twice 
and never offered the same rendering. His first col- 
lection of songs, including two which were later bor- 
rowed by westerners, were based on a compromise 
scale which he elected after much trial and error: C#, 
D, E, F#. G#, A#. B#, C#. 

A story he loved to tell had to do with a discov- 
ery made by his young daughter. She was a born 
mimic but had no regard for his musical hobby. Hav- 
ing failed entirely to interest any Japanese in his ef- 
forts on the piano, he was surprised, on returning 
home one evening, to hear the instrument being played. 
Sneaking in, he discovered the red-headed little twelve- 
year-old entertaining the servants, who were obvi- 
ously pleased. Imitating the high, pinched tones of 
a geisha and singing in the vernacular, which she 
knew as well as her mother tongue, she was one- 
fingering away blindly. Something familiar about the 


noise struck him and he made enquiries. He was 
then told that if one hit the ‘““Japanese’’ notes in any 
order or tempo, Japanese 
music would result. The 


child had christened the black 
notes ‘Japanese’ and was 
remarkably close to the mark. 
With very ocacsional acciden- 
tals the “‘tea house’’ music 
is content with a scale con- 
sisting of only five notes of 
the harmonic minor, the 
fourth and_ seventh being 
wanting. By the insertion of 
a semi-tone above the tonic 
the characteristic horrible en- 
semble is completed. 

Our accepted ideas of 
harmony have no place in the 
native philosophy. Ensemble 
playing has all the appear- 
ance of a competition. A 
soloist will be joined by a 
second samisen player. The 
newcomer will probably tune 
in a fourth lower. If some- 
one wants to make it a trio 

(Continued on page 53) 
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ROSA PONSELLE 


The Luisa Miller and Donna Anna of next year’s Metropolitan Opera season, who will 


make her London debut at Covent Garden May 28 as Norma 
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ORCHESTRAL MASTER WORKS 


By Lawrence Gilman 


No. XVII—SYMPHONIC SUITE, “SCHEHERAZADE” (AFTER “THE THOUSAND 


English readers.’ 





Durumg the summer of 


fished Scheherazade (in 


«/werture 


The program | had been guided by in composing Scheher 

unconnected episodes and 
the fantastic narrative of the Prince 
Kallemder, the Primce and the Princess, the Bagdad festival and 


emade comsusted of separate 


froon The Arabian Nights 


ibe ship dashimg against 
the rock with the bronze 
cider wponm it. The unify- 
img thread consisted of 
the beief imtroductions to 
Movements I, II and IV 
and the imtermezzo m 
Movement [II]. written 
for wiolim solo, and de 
nesting Scheherazade 
herself as tellimg her 
wondrous tales to the 
sterm Sultam. The con- 
diusion of Movement IV 
serwes the same artistic 
purpose. 
> 7 * 

Im vaim do people seek 
m my suite leading mo 
nves limked always and 
envaryimgly with the 
samme poetic ideas and con- 
mpmoms. On the con- 
trary. im the majority of 
cases, all these seeming 
etmotives are nothing 
bet purely musical ma- 
temal, or the given mo- 
uves for symphonic de- 
velopment. These given 
motives thread and spread 
ower all the movements of 
the suite, altermatimg and 
mtertwimimg each with 
the other. Appearing as 
they do each time. under 
different moods, the self- 
samme motives and themes 
correspond each time to 
differemt images. actions 





amd puctures 


a 
Thus. for imstance, the 
sharply outlined fanfare 
ae [ by 

N x Rimsky - Korsakoff, 
ransiated by A Joffe 
tdhted, with am Introduction, 
1 al Vam Vechten. Al 








IMSKY-KORSAKOFF tells us much that is of 
emgrossimg imterest concerning Scheherazade in 
his autobiography, recently made available for 


at Neyzhgovitsy, [he writes], 
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NICHOLAS RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 


Lawrence Gilman) 


motive of the muted trombone and trumpet, which first appears 
in the Kalender’s Narrative (Movement II) appears afresh in 
Movement IV, in the delineation of the doomed ship, though 
this episode has no connection with the Kalender’s Narrative. 
The principal theme of the Kalender’s Narrative (B minor, 3-4) 
and the theme of the Princess in Movement III (B-flat major, 
6-8, clarinet) in altered guise and quick tempo appear as ‘the 
secondary themes of the Bagdad festival; yet nothing is said in 
The Arabian Nights about these persons taking part in the 
festivities. The unison phrase, as though depicting Scheherazade’s 
stern spouse, at the beginning of the suite, appears in the Kalen- 
der’s Narrative, where there cannot, however, be any thought of 


Sultan Schahriar. 


In this manner, developing quite freely the musical data taken 


Decoration by Jay Van Evren 


as a basis of the composi 
tion, I had in view the 
creation of an orchestral 
suite in four movements, 
closely knit by the com- 
munity of its themes and 
motives, yet presenting, 
as it were, a kaleidoscope 
of fairy-tale images and 
designs of Oriental char 
acter,—a method that I 
had to a certain degree 
made use of in my Skaz- 
ka (Fairy-tale), the 
musical data of which are 
as little distinguishable 
from the poetic as they 
are in Scheherazade. Orig- 
inally I had even in- 
tended to label the move- 
ments of Scheherazade: 
No. 1.—*‘‘Prelude’’: No. 
11.—*‘Ballade’’; No. III. 
—'‘Adagio’’; *No. IV. 
——"Finale’’; but on 
the advice of Lyadoff and 
others I did not do so. 
My aversion for the seek- 
ing of a too definite pro- 
gram in my composition 
led me subsequently (in 
the new edition) to do 
away with even those 
hints of it which had lain 
in the headings of each 
movement, as: The Sea 
and Sindbad’s Ship; the 
Kalender’s Narrative, etc. 
In composing Scheher- 
azade I meant these hints 
to direct but slightly the 
hearer’s fancy on the path 
which my own fancy had 
traveled, and to leave 
more minute and par- 
ticular conceptions to the 
2 This movement is marked 


indantino quasi allegretto in 
the score, 
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will and mood of each listener. All I had desired was that the 
hearer, if he liked my. piece as symphonic music, should. carry 
away the impression that it is beyond doubt an Oriental narrative 
of some numerous and varied fairy-tale wonders, and not merely 
four pieces played one after the other and composed on the basis 
of themes common to all the four movements. Why, then, if that 
be the case, does my suite bear the name, precisely, of Schehera- 


E major, 6-4). An undulating arpeggio figure 
has been called the Wave motive, and a theme first 
sung by the flute, above arpeggios on a solo ‘cello, 
that of the Ship. The Sultan’s motive brings a 
climax for the full orchestra, followed by a placid 


zade? Because this name and the sub-title (‘After The Thousand close. 


and One Nights’) connote in every- 
body’s mind the East and fairy-tale 
wonders; besides, certain details of the 
musical exposition hint at the fact that 
all of these are various tales of some 
one person (which happens to be 
Scheherazade) entertaining therewith 
her stern husband. 


The score of Scheherazade is 
prefaced by the following note: 


The Sultan Schahriar, convinced of 
the faithlessness of women, had sworn 
to put to death each of his wives after 
the first night. But the Sultana 
Scheherazade saved her life by diverting 
him with stories which she told him 
during a thousand and one nights. 
The Sultan, conquered by his curi- 
osity, put off from day to day the 
execution of his wife, and at last re- 
nounced entirely his bloody vow. 

Many wonders were narrated to 
Schahriar by the Sultana Scheherazade. 
For her stories the Sultana borrowed 
the verses of poets and the words of 
folk-songs, and she fitted together tales 
and adventures. 


There are no further annota- 
tions in the published score of 
1889. But it is said that when 
the suite was first performed, 
under the composer's direction, 
the four movements were sup- 
plied with these titles: 


1. The Sea and the Vessel of Sin- 
bad. 


2. The Tale of the Kalender- 
Prince. 

3. The Young Prince and _ the 
Young Princess. 

4. Festival at Bagdad.—The Sea.— 
The Vessel Is Wrecked on a Rock 
Surmounted by a Warrior of Bronze. 
—Conclusion. 


I. THE SEA AND THE VESSEL 
OF SINBAD 


The chief theme of this 
movement, the unison phrase 
for trombone, tuba, strings, and 








Nowe ANDREIEVICH RIMSKY 
KORSAKOFF was born at Tikhvin, 
in the Government of Novgorod, Russia, 
on March 18, 1844, and died at St. Peters 
burg on June 21, 1908. He was one of 
the most brilliant of the Russian Nation 
alist group of composers. 

His first symphony (1865) was con 
ducted by Balakirev in St. Petersburg. The 
compositions which followed—the sym 
phonic poem “‘Sadko" (1867), and the 
opera ‘‘Pskovitianka’’—called the atten- 
tion of all Russia to the composer. In 
1871 he was appointed professor of com- 
position and instrumentation in the St. 
Petersburg Conservatoire. His orchestral 
works include the oriental suite ‘‘Antar’’ 
and the symphonic suite ‘‘Scheherezade.”’ 
The operas which followed ‘‘Pskovitianka”’ 
were ‘A Night in May”’ (1878) and ‘‘The 
Snow Maiden’ (1881). “The Golden 
Cockerel’’ (‘Le Coq d'Or’), his last 
opera, was performed in 1910 at Moscow 
after his death. All of Rimsky-Korsakoft's 
operas, except ‘“‘Mozart and Salieri,’’ are 
based upon national subjects, historical or 
legendary. In addition to other orchestral 
and operatic works, he composed about 
eighty songs, remarkable for their high level 
of excellence. 














II. THE TALE OF THE 
KALENDER®-PRINCE 


There is an introductory pas- 
sage (Lento, B minor, 4-4), 
and we hear Scheherazade’s 
theme on the solo violin, with 
harp accompaniment. Then 
(Andantino, 3-8) the bassoon 
comes prominently upon the 
orchestral scene with a theme 
that ranges in expression from 
lumbering burlesque and a kind 
of mock heroism to a gravity 
that is almost pathos; and 
there is in the accompaniment 
the effect of a drone bass. The 
tempo quickens. The scene 
brightens, takes on color and 
movement. There are fanfares 
from the brass, evolving a new 
motive, of an aggressive and 
brilliant incisiveness, for trom- 
bone and trumpet. The devel- 
opment of this material is long 
and elaborate. 


Ill. THE YOUNG PRINCE AND 
THE YOUNG PRINCESS 


This is a romantic idyl, 
played in the twilight of an 
Oriental garden to the sound 
of fountains, ‘‘like flutes far 
away —on terraces above dark 
pools, against a background of 
minaret and dome, while be- 
hind them ‘“‘a carven moon, 
without faintest aureole, a vol- 
uptuous moon, mysteriously 
marked, holds her hand upon 
the circle of her breast; and all 
around is subdued color, em- 
broidered stuffs, bronze lamps 
traced with inscrutable designs, 
and scent burning in_ silver 
dishes."’ But the lovers them- 
selves are simple and naive, and 


low woodwind, heard fortis- 
simo at the opening (Largo e maestoso, E minor, 2-2) 
is that which Rimsky-Korsakoff refers to as, in this 
place, “‘depicting Scheherazade’s stern spouse’’ — the 
Sultan. Thereafter we hear (solo violin, with harp 
chords) the motive of Scheherazade, the Narrator. 
‘Then begins the main movement (Allegro non troppo, 


*The Kalenders (or Calenders) were, in Persia or Turkey, a sect of 
wandering mendicant dervishes. There are three who figure in the story 
of The Porter and the Three Ladies of Bagdad disguised as princes. Lane 
calls them “royal mendicants.’’ What particular incidents the composer 
had in mind when he wrote his music is a matter of conjecture 
Page 26 





speak in accents as_ freshly 
candid as those of a folk song. 

The music is derived from two lyrical themes of 
marked similarity. The Prince (it is doubtless he) 
enters at once, with the delightful song of the violins 
(Andantino quasi allegretto, G major, 6-8). The 
Princess—who may well, as it is supposed, have been 
that lady who was as like to her lover as one 
pomegranate to another—enters with a clarinet, as 
Rimsky himself has told us (Pochisstmo piu mosso, B- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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MR. BODANZKY SHIFTS THE SCENE 


THE METROPOLITAN CONDUCTOR FINDS THERE ARE STILL NEW 
WORLDS TO CONQUER 


By R. H. Wollstein 


HEN the curtain dropped on the 1928-29 

season of opera at the Metropolitan Opera 

House, Saturday afternoon, April 13, it 
dropped also on something more significant—the close 
of the career of Artur Bodanzky as a Metropolitan 
Opera conductor. 

What his loss ‘means 
is no matter of con- 
jecture; it can be tang 
ibly estimated. When 
he first took his place in 
Thirty-Ninth Street, an 
elaborate promise was 
made as to what would 
be achieved by this 
young man with the 
mantle of Gustav Mah- 
ler upon him—the 
youngest, perhaps, ever 
to have attained this 
eminent post. 

Mr. Bodanzky him- 
self says that his keen 
anticipation of the new 
duties awaiting him as 
director of the Society 
of the Friends of Music 
in New York is blurred 
only by his regret at 
breaking with the old 
associations. ‘I have 
been happy at the Met- 
ropolitan, and I carry 
away a sense of deep 
gratitude and friendship 
for all who have helped 
me in my duties there,”’ 





what it will hold; I hope only the best. For the 
moment, though, my rosiest hopes cannot escape a 
tinge of sadness at parting. 

“TI have been asked why I am leaving the Metro- 
politan. ‘The best answer I can make is because Na- 
ture has not endowed one man with sufficient strength 
to devote himself 
whole-heartedly to two 
major enterprises. Were 
it possible for me to 
continue directing re- 
hearsals and conducting 
performances at the 
Metropolitan together 
with the rather wide 
field of work I am plan- 
ning for the Friends of 
Music, I should do so. 
But nothing in_ the 
world needs more time 
and concentration than 
the effort of building 
things in art; especially 
in music. It needs time, 
not only in terms of 
hours, but in terms of 
the leisure and mental 
freedom that alone can 
insure the energy and 
fresh enthusiasms with- 
out which nothing 
eminent can be accom- 


plished.”’ 
Mr. Bodanzky re- 
counted some of the 


moments that stand out 
in his operatic experi- 


he remarked. “Un- “THE RATHER WIDE FIELD OF WORK I AM PLANNING WITH ence. “‘I had the pleas- 

doubtedly the Metro- THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC . . . NEEDS TIME, NOT ONLY IN ure of conducting one 
‘ HOURS BUT IN TERMS OF LEISURE AND MENTAL FREEDOM. .. .” 

politan has the finest American opera some 


corps of stage directors, conductors, assistant conduct- 
ors, and chorus masters to be found anywhere in the 
world. 

“T am sorry to leave the orchestra—the men are 
my friends; and I welcome any opportunity to express 
publicly my admiration for my able co-workers on the 
stage, among the singers and in the chorus. Mr. 
Setti and Mr. Eisler especially have been faithful in 
helping me carry through my plans. And Mr. 
Gatti I count among my most valued friends. He 
is a remarkable person: | admire him as a man no 
less than as an executive. But—these professional 
associations are at an end now; an old chapter has 
closed for me, and a new one begun. I do not know 
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dozen years ago: “Ihe Canterbury Pilgrims,’ by 
Reginald De Koven. I have many pleasant recollec- 
tions of the Metropolitan—and many funny ones. 
For sheer musical delight, I think first of my associa- 
tions with Caruso. Of his ‘Prophete,’ for instance, 
though it is difficult to select one high spot in 
talking of him. All Caruso’s performances were high 
spots. He was endowed not alone with a glorious 
voice but with the true instincts of the artist. No 
trouble was ever too much for him; he was constantly 
on the alert to learn and to improve the nicest details 
of his work. Public adulation never for a moment 
tempted him to rest on his laurels. Another perform- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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GRACE MOORE IN IRVING MARY LEWIS BEING GLORI- HOPE HAMPTON AS A MUSICAL 
BERLIN’S “MUSIC BOX.” FIED IN ZIEGFELD’S COMEDY STAR 
“FOLLIES.” 





TURN ABOUT 














AND THEN AS MIMI AT THE AND ALSO AS MIMI—AND ALS 
METROPOLITAN THE METROPOLITAN AND AS A GRAND OPERA DITTO 
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AND AS THE LOVELY BUT AND AS THE FRIGHTENED AND THEN IN THAT THREE. 
HARRIED QUEEN IN “THE BUT TRIUMPHANT DAWN IN YEAk HIT OF BROADWAY— 
THREE MUSKETEERS” ARTHUR HAMMBRSTELN’S “ROSE MARIE” 
“GOLDEN DAWN” 


FAIR: PLAY” 




















YVONNE D’ARLE IN THE 
METROPOLITAN’S SNEGI LOUISE HUNTER IN “THE MARY ELLIS AS ERRAND 


ROCHKA” TALES OF HOFMANN” GIRL IN “LOUISE” 
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THE AMERICAN COMPLEX 


WHEN ITS CONCERN IS NATIVE MUSIC, NO ONE WAVES THE FLAG 


By Irving Weil 


EOPOLD STOKOWSKI a short time ago headed 
the programme of one of the New York concerts 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra with three new 
pieces of American music. It amounted to dra- 
gooning his audience into listening to them, for if he 
had finished his evening instead of beginning it with 
them, many people would have gone home before he 
got to them and many more would have given them 
the kind of attention bestowed on all beggars’ tales. 
That is indeed still the position of the American com- 
poser, in spite of all the pretty talk about how simple 
and smooth and sweet life has now been made for him. 
He has, somehow, at last persuaded a few orchestral 
conductors and others to perform a little of his music 
but he has yet to induce Americans willingly to listen 
to any of it. Their traditional preconception about 
it is, that if it’s American, it can't be any good. And 
their judgment of it, naturally enough, follows the 
preconception to the hair, for there is no psychological 
stance so unshakable as that of the mind made up. It 
was, therefore an amusingly daring bit of strategy on 
Mr. Stokowski's part to force his audience, which was 
on edge to hear him conduct again after his long 
absence, to take him and this 
American music together and to 
expend on it at least some of 
the freshness and zest of atten- 
tion that every audience has 
ready at the start of a concert. 
But of course there was the 
inevitable and quite usual after- 
math. People thought that they 
had been taken in and that Mr. 
Stokowski had no business giv- 
ing up half a programme—and 
the best half at that—to such 
a draught of American music. 
One heard this sort of talk rip- 
pling along the corridors of 
Carnegie Hall after the fearfully 
trying and unwanted experience 
was over, and one saw it re- 
flected in print the next day. 
No one, indeed, had the frank- 
ness or the temerity to acknow- 
ledge that he looked down on 
this music as a poor thing really 
because Americans had written 
it; but this was the true reason 
behind the patronizing attitude 
toward it. 
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HIS “DARING BIT OF STRATEGY” RECENTLY 
; BROUGHT THREE AMERICAN COMPOSERS TO 
There was merely the weari- THE LIMELIGHT 


some old charge brought against it that it was not 
important. Certainly it was not important in the 
sense that the G-minor Mozart symphony and the 
third Beethoven ‘‘Leonore’’ overture, which occupied 
the rest of this particular evening, are important. 
Still, when you stop to think about it, neither is 
three-quarters of all the enormous quantity of Mo- 
zart’s other music important, nor probably a third of 
the rest of Beethoven’s—and these are perhaps the 
greatest two names in the whole history of the art. 
Moreover, the unimportance of so much of their work 
was no bar to its performance in their own day, for 
to its contemporaries (who numbered vastly fewer 
and, we believe, far more discriminating listeners to 
music than exist today) even the work of less worth 
held certain stimulating characteristics. Besides, if only 
the masterpieces of any age were to receive performance 
(assuming, with a quite imbecile optimism, that they 
would be generally recognized as such without ado), 
there would probably never be any. That is a Celtic 
way of putting it, but the idea is that a great many 
oysters have to be opened before one is found that 
yields its pearl—and the oysters are often enough at 
least good oysters. 

It seemed to us that Mr. Sto- 
kowski's practical and beckon- 
ing gesture toward the American 
composer was, in the last ana- 
lysis, the most helpful that can 
be made. But it likewise seemed 
to us that he was at the same 
time putting his audience to no 
extraordinary hardship, how- 
ever dull their interest in the 
music of Americans. They, and 
other audiences hereabouts, have 
listened to and borne with Ger- 
man and Austrian and Hun- 
garian and Czechoslovakian and 
French and British and Italian 
music of no better substance or 
workmanship—and a lot of it 
not nearly so good—and have 
swallowed it without wincing, 
being generously afflicted with 
our native snobbism that be- 
lieves nothing with a foreign 
label can be unpalatable or 
wholly bad. But does anyone 
seriously suppose for example, 
that Alexandre Tansman’s ‘‘La 
Nuit Kurde,”’ or Vincenzo Tom- 
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S~H—AB DICATING KING OF NEW YORK MUSIC 


Damrosch from the field of New York 
as a surprise to those ‘‘in the know I 
time the conductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony 


WALTER JOHANNES DAMRC 


Che retirement of Mr 


who in 
music came not 


1885 succeeded his father as the 
rr some Society and the New 
has been turn 
withdraws from the plat 
entirely to the mi 


conductor of the Oratorio 
York Symphony orchestra 
conducted Wagner at the 


the Philharmonic Society 


in 1900-1902 
in 1902-1903 led 
relinquishes his reign over 


Metropolitan, and 
ing more and more to radio, and now 
form to give his time crophone 


the visible 
Thus the man audience for that of 


of the invisible millions 
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masini's ‘‘Prelude, 
Fanfare and 
Fugue,”’ or Zoltan 
Kodaly’s ‘‘Hary 
Janos,”’ or Erich 
Korngold’s ‘‘Much 
Ado About No- 
thing,” or the 
wrily humorous 
Swede, Kurt At- 
terburg’s prize 
symphony, or even 
Richard Strauss’ 
“Die Tageszeiten”’ 
(to name only a 
few of the foreign 
novelties that have 
been flung at audi- 
ences this season) 
are as interesting 
or as good music 
as Mr. Stokowski 
brought to their 
attention recently? 
We, for one, do not. We found them flabby and dull 
—surely, they assess enormously less as to ideas, and 
certainly less as to virility. 

The American music that Mr. Stokowski thought 
it worth while to play represented three distinct 
tendencies in the growingly significant output of 
contemporary composers on this 
side of the Atlantic. There was 
Sandor Harmati’s ‘‘Prelude to a 
Melodrama,” in which there is 
preoccupation with one of the 
exotic aspects of the American 
scene, the melodrama being a 


FREDERICK JACOBI, WHOSE “IN 
DIAN DANCES” “WERE QUITE SUC 
CESSFUL” 


Chinese subject: Wallingford 
Riegger's “‘Study in Sonority for 
Forty Violins,’ a provocative 


atonal experiment in modernistic 
expression, and Frederick Jacobi's 
suite of ‘Indian Dances,’’ an at- 
tempt to set forth the spirit of 
aboriginal folk music. ‘These 
three tendencies, as thus em- 
bodied, do not exhaust all there 
are at the present time, for it is 
an evidence of health that there 
are many. They do not, for 
instance, include the most signi- 
ficant tendency of all, that of the 
younger American composers of 
today to write music that in SANDOR HARMATI, 
to be unmistakably American. 
But the three works presented by Mr. Stokowski had 
their own validity, even if not a great one. 

The most successful of the three pieces was Mr. 
Harmati’s ‘‘Prelude,”’ whilst the most interesting was 
Mr. Riegger’s clever and striking play with an elastic 
and original grouping of a great body of violins. Mr. 
Jacobi's ‘‘Indian Dances’’ were quite successful too, in 
their way—but except that they handled this material 
with greater point and less sentimentality than before, 
they traveled familiar ground. 
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WHOSE “ ‘PRELUDE 
Race cee TO A MELODRAMA’ IS NOT ONLY 

some subtle fashion is beginning WHAT IT SETS OUT 
THE STUDY FOR A 


Mr.  Harmati, 
long known in 
New York as a 
player in the Letz 
and Lenox Quar- 
tets, is now the 
conductor of the 
Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra, and as 
he has made his 
career here since he 
was twenty-two 
(he has been in 
the United States 
for fifteen years), 
we suppose, as 
such things go, he 
may be called an 
American. His 
‘Prelude’ is not 
only what it sets 
out to be, but also 
is really the study 
for a one-act 
opera, whose three Chinese personages, involved in a 
tragic little drama, are musically characterized, whilst 
the action of the piece is likewise set forth. The thing 
is expertly written and holds a substantial and apt 
melodic invention. But beyond that, without recourse 
to the conventional Western notion of Chinese in- 
tervals, the music nonetheless 
creates the feeling that it is deal- 
ing with a Chinese subject. The 
only trouble with the ‘‘Prelude”’ 
as a prelude is that it includes too 
much—Mr. Harmati seemingly 
didn't leave a great deal for his 
opera itself. 

One of the things that made 
Mr. Riegger’s knowing and adept 
“Study in Sonority”’ especially 
interesting to us was the fact that 
a man born in a place like Al- 
bany, Ga., should have written 
it. It certainly ought to be en- 
couraging to those who believe 
in the future of American music 
that American composers are 
now beginning to spring from 
corners of the country. Mr. 
Riegger now lives in New York 
out it was Georgia, certainly not 
specially a cradle of the arts, that 
gave him birth: and that seems 
to us to have its meaning. His 
music stems from Arnold 
Schoenberg's ideas about harmonic freedom, but it 
carries them forward in various interesting ways and 
is an evidence of quite original thinking on the part 
of an American concerned with modernistic expression. 

o* * * 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER, WHOSE 

“KNOWING AND ADEPT ‘STUDY IN 

SONORITY’ WAS ESPECIALLY IN- 
rFERESTING” 


TO BE, BUT ALSO 
ONE-ACT OPERA” 


Both on the evening that he devoted so largely to 
giving the American composer a hearing and at a sub- 
sequent concert more recently, Mr. Stokowski re- 
minded one as vividly as seemed possible how much 

(Continued on page 57) 
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by Ole Hol Noble 


75,364 Wrong Notes 
The Manager Pays 
Didn’t It Rain! 

Is Success Worth It? 


Have you heard of Stradivarius’ 





the attic. If you look inside you 
will probably find an ancient label 
which anyone can decipher, ‘Sears 
Roebuck fecit Chicago Anno Dom. 
1925.” If you order by mail num- 
ber and enclose $2.40 you can prob- 
ably secure another one just like it. 

We are still savages. Do YOU 
know that primitive people clapped 
their hands when they liked some- 
thing. Do you know that GORIL- 
LAS clap their hands when _ they 
like something. That elephants 
clap their HOOFIES when they 
like something. Do you LIKE Sun 
day night concerts? 

There will be a novelty next sea 
son at OUR opera house, at YOUR 
ypera house. “Chinkie Hat Bauch- 
weh” translated “Chinkie Made 
Whoope.” It is said that Edward 
Johnson will not have the leading 
role Others, however, say that 
Michael Bohnen will not have the 
leading role either 

A famous singer has estimated 
that since studying with the great 
Taranti she has opened and closed 
her MOUTH 43,251 times and ut- 
tered more than 8,345,671 wrong 
ntoes 

This is a wonderful age YOU 
and I are living in More BICY 
CLES are being sold now than 
EVER before 

Arthur Judson is a_ concert 
MANAGER Mr. Gatti works at 


OPERA House and Mary Gar- 
has been SINGING for quite 
a while. But do MEN and women 
ponder these things? After all, 
civilization is only a few hundred 
thousand years old 

Arturo Toscanini is famed for his 
wit. 

The other day the 
bone sneezed heavily 
William Tell overture. 

Never at a the Maestro laid 
down his baton and slyly turned the 
tables on the prankster 


second trom- 


during 


loss 


“Ah, hah,” he cried, “larghetto 
mais non troppo con dcice amore.” 
Raucous laughter greeted this 
sally. 

“Thirty-three seconds,’’ remarked 
Max Smith, timing this bit of wit 
with a stop-watch 


STARTLING RUMOR WHIZZES 
BY 


Pipe Dreams from the Land of 
Empty Rumors include the report 
that Ganna Walska will finance a 


touring opera company next year to 
efature as its stars aMry Garden 
and Ganna Walska with a possible 
New York performance of “Pelleas 
et Melisande’’—with Mary of course. 
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Over a century ago settlers dis- 
covered piccolos in this country. 
Forty years ago music could be 
heard in a number of towns. TO- 
DAY you can find a vocal teacher 
anywhere on West 73d Street. TO- 
MORROW someone may Start a 
new orchestra in_ New York Are 
YOU a musician? 


Perhaps you have an old violin in 


through a 


in the Juvenile Court 
pleaded ‘“‘Guilty, mais Non Troppo.” 
There 
ing 
musicians appeared to testify that 
Haddock i 
was 
cross examined Judge Shansky. 


following 
p 


the 
would 
that C 


Shansky, 
cheeks. 


the 
wandhaus 
at the remains of Signor Stentoria 


ly to enquiring 
afraid we shalj have to get another 
conductor.” 


recently 
Fifth 
| began her 
— was so much chatter among 
the 


the 


BASS PRODIGY BORN IN BRONX! 


ee _|MAD CRITIC SLAYS CONDUCTOR 
| Op Star Triumphs: To Scrub Floors—Happy! 


| SHOOTS LEADER IN BACK AS 
BAND INSISTS ON C NATURAL 





2 Next von, Cries 





While the great Gewandhaus 
chestra was trying to play 
hoven’s Leonore overture in 
negie Hall yesterday 
Arthur B. Haddock, Mills 
addict and music critic of the 
ning Star, fired four shets into 
back of Ottorini Stentorio, the 
son’s 2Ist guest conductor of 
Gewandhaus Orchestra. 

Before the horrified 


Eve- 


sea- 


eyes of sev- 


eral people who were listening to 
the program Signor Stentorio fell | 
to the floor. His last words were: | 
“Play it C Natural.” ~ 

The orchestra, unaware that their | 
leader was dead, went on playing | 


for twenty minutes and for the first 
time this season finished 
The audience was enthusiastic. 


Detective Solomon O’Casey of the | 


West 30th Street station traced Mr. 
Haddock to the Roseland Dancehall 
pocket [ 
a stop-watch and a pair of 
found under seat 


score ot 
Romana, 
storm rubbers 


0 13 


Shansky 


Judge 
Haddock 


Mr. 


Arraigned bejfore 


difficulty identify- 
number of 


was some 
the slayer as a 
Decision 
prisoner 


critic. 
the 


was 
reserved 


no 
while 


“Judge, do you remember bar 85 
the entrance of the two 
ccolos after that haunting phrase 


by the bassoons in unison?” queried 
Haddock 

“Yes, I do,” returned Judge 
Shansky, “I used to play in the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra myself.” 


murmured 
court room was cleared, “what 
you do if a conductor played 
natural?”’ 

shoot him,” 
red rage 


“Well,” 


‘I'd 


shouted Judge 
mantling his 


“That’s just what I did,” returned 


the prisoner, while court attendants 
cheered. J 
tickets to a Sunday afternoon dance 
recital at the Little Theatre the de- 


pon receipt of four 


fendant was freed. 
Over at the morgue Terence | 
Mackensen, chairman of the Ge- 


Board of Directors poked 


“TI am afraid,”’ he remarked glum 


reporters. am 


MME. KOCHETZ SPEAKS HER 
: MIND 

Nina Russian 

private 

residence. 

second 


Kochetz, 
gave a 
avenue 


soprano, 


When she 
group of sone< 


guests that Mme. Kochetz 


could hardly hear her own voice. 
“7 have give you an interval for 
speaking, she announced. “Wi 


you please give me an interval for 
singing ’?”’ 


reigned during the 


program 


Silence rest of 


| To - Serub Floors! 


Prisoner Rebukes Judge, “Will Slay 
Defendant, 


Or- 
Beet- 

Car- 
afternoon 


Hotel 
the 


the 


together. | 


Festa | 


Haddock, while 


recital at a | 


BEARDED BABY AS BORIS IN | 
MILK FUND BENEFIT TONIGHT 


OSCAR H. KOHN PAYS 
TRIBUTE 


Twelve Hours Old, He Turns Down 
| $75,000 Fightaphone Offer—“Can’t 
Talk Yet,” He Explains 


The Borough of the Bronx was 
thrown into an uproar early yester- | 
day morning when Dr. Oscar K 
Smerkins, 2304 Grand Concourse, 
«mnounced that a perfect bass prod- 
igy was horn at 4:10 A. M. to Mr 
and Mrs. J. Elwood Van Totten- 
ham, 342 East 187th Street. 


Reserves of the West 186th Street 


station called out by Dr. Smerkins 
to quell the great crowds gathered 
around the modest Tottenham home 
listened spellbound asthe bass 
prodigy, Christened half an hour 
after his birth, Pol Plancon Bohnen 
Tottenham, ran up and down the 
piano while a_ golden perfectly 


trained bass voice burst forth in the 
strains of Per Me Giunto e-il de 
Supremo from Don Carlos. 

The young prodigy, after several 
Italian arias, sang a group of Ger- 
man lieler and quelled an incipient 
riot with a stirring rendition of 
Danny Deever. 








_At 11 A. M. Mme Carlotta 

Sperini, the great Swedish prima 

donna who sang the role of Milk in 

the Blue Bird twelve years ago, left 
Elise D’Amour, Noted Beauty, | ‘% house in tears. ; 
Who Escapes Slavery of Opera | “Ach, eet ees vonderful. Sooch a | 
poe —— | voice. ‘Already diss heah chi he 

PaIMA  poldna wine NEw iv a ad) i 1eah chile has 

| ‘tee oles or -ac i 
SCRUBBING, HONORS DEBUT yg thy can teach him no- 


An Americana reportet approached 


Finds Drudgery as Star Pays When Mrs. Tottenham, 
She Is Handed Pail, Brush, and “It's too deep for me,” she re- 
fon Ane marked humbly. ; 
: Another Americ: “De 
For seven long years Elise | proached Me mee a6 
D Amour, soprano prima donna of “I once caught a five-pound black 
the world S great opera houses, and | bass,”’ said the proud father “Thi 
social favorite of five continents, | might account for it ” z 
suffered and waited. Last night her 
chance came. Following a preim- Triumphs at Auditio 
inary audition, and after watching : 
her scrub two tile floors in the| Meanwhile the young bass prodig 
main offices of Katz, Catz, Kahtz! emerged triumphant from two otk. 
& Chatz, 230 West Street, West! tions at the opera house ar 
New York, Leon J. Margolies, jan- “Little girl.” remarked Oscar H 
tor, ot 567 Park Avenue, tipped| Kohn, “you have a great future 
over her bucket of suds and When informed the prodi ry was ; 
murmured excitedly hoy Mr. Kohn retired hastily behind 
pe . his mustache and could not be in- 
omen rushed forward | terviewed 
and a man from the Barge Office Immediately after signing an Old 
with a Brownie took fow snap- Tin (¢ igarette testimonial Pol Pl. : 
shots of Miss D’Amour, none of| con, Jr. considered 1 cont ew 
which were ever published. tered by Warmer Bros Fi vhtaph oa 
After trying hard for some time, | Pictures ; aiiecngabee: 
the great diva succeeded in fiinding “But 375,000 won't keep . i 
someone to interview her. safety pins,” he re‘marke Gake 
a has been, 80 difficult.” she In the name part of Boris Godu 
ai sweetly, for years I have| noff the bass prodigy caused a sen 
— to scrub floors but until] | sation during a dress rehearsal te 
~wd ast market I have never been| the Sesmopolitan with only friends 
poor enough to. Even as a child and relatives of the prodigy present 
mothe “ok ~ scrub floors Bu Fur the first time at a dress re- 
a ’ nm many aj #"a over halt « > se 
cold night I left my scales ‘ead riedly left the ri non pea sagt 
crept downstairs to the kitchen and | _ Elaborate plans have bee 
secretly scrubbed the floors. Oh | for the basso’s debut Am = « ~—_ 
the joy of doing what one wants| Will be 12 hours old. Grover Whee 


to do!” e S f f i i 
len has left for Miami, the door list 


: ee one night mother caught me has been suspended and 25 elevated 
scrubbing the parlor floor T*ere | €xpresses will leave the Bronx { 
+ » r 

(Continued on Col. 2, Page 34) | 39th Street simultaneously = 
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In Memoriam 


From the works of the 
Founder, the Most De- 
structive Force in Journal- 


ism, April 25, 1851. 





a pay any attention 
. He’s got a 
frightful jealous streak in 
him, and he'll just have to 
get over it. He feels so sen- 
sitive about it because Jimany 
could have given me every 
thing. But that Ped 
bother me. I couldn’t have 
tried out the companionate 
idea if I had taken Jimmy. 
It’s been a thrill. Al will 
ge over with a bang when 
he gets started in his office. 
known, Honoluly 
can stand some good den- 
tists.” 
“Well, that’s settled then.” 




















| gently. 


Editorial 


The public demand for orchestral 
and operatic novelties has been met 
in the fine spirit with which public 


demands are usually met. 
We are fortunate indeed to be able 
to look forward to the formidable 


list of new works to be presented to 
us next year. 
First on the 
season is the 
Tchaikovsky’s 


orchestral list next 
New York premiere of 
1812 overture. It is 
said a lot of backstage bells are 
used in this work. We are on ten- 
terhooks. First on the operatic list 
is “Cleopatra’s Night” by Henry 
Hadley, with Mme. Alda in one of 
her best remembered roles. 


Other orchestral works of the first 
water include “The Pines of Rome,” 
first time anywhere, “Ein Helden- 


leben,” by a young Italian composer, 
Riccardo Straussi, a new overture, 
Tannhauser, in manuscript by a 
young German composer, R. Wag- 
ner, Les Preludes (Amsterdam ver- 
sion), and a single Stadium per- 
formance without score of the new 
Pathetique, said to be ba sad. 

Operatic novelties include L’ Amico 
Fritz, Violanta (last time “by re- 
quest), La Gaza Ladra, a three-day 
Meyerbeer and Korngold Festival 
and a promised first performance, if 
the score is ready, of Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 


PHILADELPHIA PLANS NEW | 
TRAFFIC LAWS FOR CONCERT | 
HALLS 





Advance notices 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Carnegie Hall contain 
hint to the wise 


ot season's 


at 
following 


next 
concerts 
the 


“For the coming season the doors | 
of the auditorium will be closed at 
the beginning of the concert at 8:45 
and will not be opened for admission 


to late comers until the 
termission, after which 
will again be closed until 


of the concert.’ 


regular in- 
the doors 
the end | 


|} on thumb cut 


| six 
| sent 


YOUR OPERA AND 
MINE 


By Jimmy Shute 


With sheerest ecstasy I sing 
Every time I hear the “Ring.” 
et 


To ‘Pelleas Melisande.”’ 


[ will gladly pay and pay 

To hear “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 

One grand opera that’s a beaut 

Is Wolfgang Mozart’s Magic Flute.” 

And another that’s a beauty 

Is the quaint “Cosi Fan Tutte.’ 

The thing that can make 
sore 

integ M. 

Only when 

Can I find 

Paste, or 

To this 


one me 


Mossougsky’s 
I'm very 
much joy 


S¢ mused 

in ‘Faust.’ 
genuine, 
bard is 


a gem 
“La Boheme.” 





| A Modern Tragedy 


This young heart will e’er aoeel 


With deep chagrin I sit and ponder 


On the vogue of “La Gioconda.”’ 
I am always sure to plan on 
Getting seats to witness “‘Manon.’ 
Nothing in the world can bore a 
Man so much as “Trovatore.’’ 
My soul can find a certain balm 
Listening to Bizet’s ‘“‘Carmen.”’ 
One work of which T never 
Is Mr. Wagner's “Die 
I’ve always felt that 
need a 

Simple mind to like “Aida.” 


in 


weary 
Walkure.”’ 


one must 


I never could succumb to Morpheus 
While ravished by the strains of 
“Orpheus.” 


DAILY HEALTH HINT 


By Mme. Ravioli, who is not beau- 
titul and has never been a 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


I whisper a 
First pat 
sulphate 


Ah, pour Madame, 
little bit to you today. 
so well known créme 
into the conspicuous pores under 
neath the little finger. Ah, so. 
Maintenant, promenade around the 
Reservoir, toute suite, stroking 

Try three hot towels or 
blind mice—see how they 
Now close and lock pores up 
If hair still appears 
it off—but remember, 
is an extreme meas- 


de 


three 
run! 
for the night. 
Madame, this 
ure. 

[Editor’s Note—Better still, 
a false face.] 

PUBLISHER LYNCHED FOR 

PRINTING ANCIENT TALE 

The oldest authentic chestnut 
could procure this week follows: 

One of the better known violinists 
was constantly bothered some time 
ago by a small lad who asked for 
and kept on obtaining the Maestro’s 
violin autograph. After the sixth or 
seventh request had been granted | 
the fiddler angrily asked the youth | 
what he intended to do with all | 
these autographs. 

“Tf T can get ten 
the naive assertion, 
trade them with 
Heifetz.” 


STAR TO SCRUB FLOORS 

(Continued frum Page 1) 
was a terrible scene. She packed | 
me off to NewYork and a year| 
later I made my debut in Tristan 
or was it "Amico Fritz? No 
matter, I was “he artbroken. After 
my Paris and Berlin triumphs I 
was a shattered woman. Was my 
whole life to be spent an opera 
star? Then I met Dame Mary 
Flanagan, premier scrubwoman of 
the great Vienna Bahnhof. And in| 
months this wonderful womar | 
me away with tears in her| 
eyes.” 

“Teena,” she said, “I have taught | 
you everything. You are still 
little weak on the eceners but abet 
will make New York 


buy 


we 


of yours,” was 
“my cousin will 
me for one of 


as 





your debut in | 
a downtown office building before | 
the year is out.” 

“Then I met Mr. Margolies in a 
Sixth Avenue coffee pot and he 
gave me my chance. 

“I had to make good. And I| 
have.” 





Mr. Hudson, rummaging around 
; some more. “Ah here it is.” 

‘Music is on the up and up. De- 
mand for new novelties sure fire 
symphonies, theme sonatas, and 


member | 





| 


“Boris.” 





_ eed 
Mir hs 




















When we asked our staff artist to depict the frightful dilemma 
confronting modern music he took our hat and left the room. 


So we drew it ourself. 


hand in hand with STANDING 


The spectacle of the TRACTION RING 


ROOM ONLY foully trampling 


on the Fair Spirit of Music ought to make somebody's blood 


simmer mildy. 
his hoardings, 


1812 overture. The Program 


Observe even the guest conductor penitent upon 
wondering if the Game is REALLY Worth the 


Committee has just heard the 


Pathetigue again and is interested only in the Conductor's BEAU- 


TIFUL 


SLIM BACK. O the pity of it! 


Most soul searing of 


all is the spectacle of the last three survivors of the Beethoven 


Symphony fleeing to the Blue 


Ribbon LUNCH. Look! 


for 


Will you look at this picture again and tell the editor if you 


really think GOOD? 


$20,000,000 MERGER TO y INSURE 
SYMPHONIES FOR SUMMER 
CONCERTS 


1930 Models in Symphonies, Sonatas 
and Quartets on Display. Cut in | 
Guest Conductors Forecast 


it’s any 


Street reacted violently this 
when Jules T. Hudson, 
of United Sonatas, Inc., 
a $20,000,000 merger with 
Ltd., and Associated 
W. C. Durant and 
bearish cn Beet- 

Bach, Brahms 


Wall 
morning, 
chairman 
announced 
Symphonies, 
String Quartets. 
Fisher Bros. were 
hoven all morning. 


-& Wagner fell off six points. 


organization will be 
Fall to provide an un- 
of new symphonies, 
string quartets, 
and canons. to 
radio and musical 
the flat rate of 


The 
ready 
limited 
sonatas, 
hyms, cantatas 
talkies, tellies, 
organizations at 
five cents a bar. 

Jules Hudson, 
lavender cigar, 
statement to the press: 

“Can you loan me five 
till Wednesday stop, Harry. 

“That don’t look right, “‘remarked 


new 
next 
number 

overtures, 


smoking a large 
gave the following 


thousand 


” 


Straugs tone poems have made pos- | 


sible the new merger. The old 
models are out of style. Who wants | 
to hear symphonies written a cen- 
tury ago? You wouldn’t ride in a 
19088 Thomas flyer would you? 
Well? 

“We will have four plants work- 
ing full time in six months, turning 
out nine symphonies a week, twenty 
sonatas every fifteen days, with 
string quartets made to order. We 


intend to make a specialty of finales, 


and will probably have 25 brand 
new Tchaikovsky symphonies in 
time for the Stadium and Holly- 
wood Bowl concerts. We are also 
providing a full line of interchange 

able parts for radio works, permit 

ting our Standard Symphonies, 
Series 66 A, to be extended from 5 
minutes to 65 minutes Slow move- 
ments at slightly extra cost. The 
Beethoven models will be discon- | 
tinued. Our experimental  con- 


ductor’s factory blew up last month 
but by the end of the year our con- 
ductors will be selling at the old 
rate. 
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| ORCHESTRA’S SURPLUS 
PUZZLES DIRECTORS 


Know What 


Don’t to do with 
$243,000 Profit After Season’s 
Concerts 

What to do with the Gewandhus 
Orchestra surplus this season is 
worrying the managers these warm 


spring days. The 25-cent seats sold 
especially well this year and the 
orchestra, after playing 87 concerts 


under 43 guest conductors piled up 
a surplus of $243,000, not including 
the 7-year gold debenture 6% bonds, 
maturing in 1941, 

“T can’t understand it,” exclaimed 
Manager Hudson. “Our conductors 
took everything but the office fur- 
niture and we can’t seem to cut 
down the surplus. And when we 
promised not to play “‘Heldenleben,”’ 
“Festa Romana,” or the “Pines 
Rome” next year, the money just 
rolled in. Our angels have flown 
away, the board of directors 
disbanded, and the players have 
voluntarily demanded a wage cut. 
We have refused to accede to their 
demands however and have even 
threatened a 10% wage increase. 

If the worst comes to the worst in 
order to secure a deficit we may 
give a program of modern Italian 
novelties. 

McKeesport, April 
wandhaus surplus will be 
buy a wire E string for 
wandhaus concertmeister, according 
to Reynaldo Skiffsky, five-year-old 
trombone prodigy, who will play the 
Brahms concerto with the orchestra 
next season. 


19.—The Ge- 
used to 
the Ge- 


ALFRED HERTZ REFUSES PAY 
AS MINOR zee IN “JAZZ 
AD” 


Alfred 


San 


of the 
is a char- 
picture, ““Jazz Mad.” 
tell the bearded 
sO impressed by the 
the film that he refused 
services an actor. 


conductor 
Orchestt a, 


Hertz, 
Francisco 
acter in a new 
And they do 
ductor was 
scenario ot 
pay for his as 

Toto and _ Titina 
birth of a son, Toto, 
tinguished parents are pet 
belonging to Tito Schipa, 
the Chicago Civic Opera. 


announce 


Ir The 


dis- 


tenor 


Musical America 


monkeys | 


of | 


has | 


con- | 


the | 


| 


of | 
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ss NEW ORCHESTRAS FORMED 
IN NEW YORK—PANIC FEARED 


Exodus to the Beaches As 
+ am Are Published. Judges of 
Contest Jailed, Referee Lynched 








Musical Americana’s city-wide 
contest for “An Orchestra in Every 
Borough” was brought to a close by 
the police early last night The 
judges of the contest are now busy 
trying to raise bail and may have 
an important announcement to make 
when and if they get out. 

The Judges of the contest were 
Patrick J. Ginsberg, carpenter, 1023 
Garden Terrace, Newark, Ohio; 
Giovanni Van Rensellaer, salesman, 
324 East 2nd Street, and Olaf 
O’Shaughnessy, curator of the West 
23rd Street Ferry House. 

Unfortunately the records of our 
contest are incomplete as Judge 
Ginsberg was lynched last week fol- 


| lowing his confession that he was 
responsible for Article VIII, Gins- 
berg vs. Interborough, R. Stat. 334, 
stating: ; 

“Whereas it is self-evident to said 
deponent that a committee of any 


three women, in the Boroughs of 
the Bronx, Brooklyn, and Manhat- 
tan, may found, and in fact said 
orchestra is founded, when, if, and 
how, said committee, produces one 
(1) orchestra conductor guaranteed 
to run for thirteen pairs of Thurs- 





day afternoon, and Friday night, 
concerts.” — 
At midmight returns from 233 


boroughs indicated the formation of 
59 new orchestras with three con- 
ductors missing. 

Americana here and now publicly 
apologizes for its share in institut- 
ing this nefarious contest. We had | 
no idea anyone really wanted an- 
| other orchestra, although we are not 
sorry Judge Ginsberg was lynched. 

We wanted an orchestra in every 





The Imperial Zouaves Are Here! 











Soloists of the Imperial South Boston Zouaves Who Will Make an 
extensive two-day concert tour of the Bad Lands recently opened up just 
East of Yonkers. They expect to pick up a good deal of business. 

All of them are experienced travellers and General Washington ‘T. 
Boone, occasionally leader of the South Boston Zouaves, may be seen 
| with the banjo and the nickel plated harmonica presented to him by 
friends and relatives who hoped he would stay away. 

The Head of the House of David at the extreme right, 
for the Imperial South Boston Zouaves, has been tossed off some of the 
country’s fastest trains. The Zouaves have no set program, are all 
tenors, seldom sing in unten and are all under sixteen years of age. 
They expect their voices to break next year. Police Commissioner Heflin 
has prepared a warm welcome for the Imperial Zouaves and will go out 
to meet them next Sunday morning. 


as press agent 





borough. We are promised one in 
every ward. 

Starving for orchestras! The 
| greatest city in the world! Four 
| railroad stations and only one or- 


chestra/ Twenty-nine ferry 
And only one orchestra! 
Perhaps one is enough 


houses! 


NEW OPERA HOUSE ASSURED | 
UNDER GRAYBAR BUILDENG | 


on West Mth street, 


| and Ear Hospital, and a crowd e3-| went down on his knees in Long- | 
oy Ave. R. R. Co. Plans House) timated at 25,000 have all promised | acre Square and insisted I take his | 
ithout Seats—Cal. Mapleson | ¢,, stay away when the Colonel, the | season tickets to the city’s con- 
Promises Jonny Revival world’s oldest concert goer, attends | cert halls, all of them in row double 
_—- the final performance of Musical | Z, No. 41, on the extreme right in 
The decision of the Third Ave-| Americana’s Hearing Contest at the | the last row of the balcony. Un 
nue Street Railway Company to| Stadium this summer. Colonel | able to sleep at home and not caring 
build the new opera house under- | Gargle will lie down in Union Hill, | for the music anyway I at once ac- 
neath the Graybar Building caused | N. J., and will try to hear and hum | cepted. 
no comment of any kind last night.| the pizzicato scherzo of Tchaikov-| “I always used to sleep on my 
Ferries ran on schedule time and| sky's fourth symphony as the or-| left side with my right ear to the 
not a single letter was published in| chestra plays it at the Stadium. orchestra, and after ten years of 
the Sunday music section of the| Immediately after the performance | concert going my right ear suddenly 
New York Times. The police are | Colonel Gargle will be placed in a/| started to swell When Stransky 
at their wits’ end. large bottle of alcohol and sunk off | conducted the Philaharmonic my 
“By tunneling under the East | Sandy Hook. | romantic young ear burst forth in 
River from the Sunshine Biscuit The below portrait of Colonel / the full bloom of maturity. 
Factory and running shuttle trains|Gargle by Hans Holbein the|/ “Of course,” remarked the Col- 
every half hour we expect to have | Younger is considered an excellent | onel, a bit sadly, “my one great 
the new opera house ready early |likeness. It was taken when Col-| difficulty, as you can see, is that a 
next Spring,” stated Tohn R. | onel Gargle was trying to hear the | great deal of music that goes in 
Chamberlain, State Superintendent | Whispering Baritone. Old friends | one ear can’t possibly go out the 
of Roads in charge of building the | of Colonel Gargle will notice that | other. My left ear is much too 
new opera house. “There will be | the Colonel’s right ear has grown | .mail. 
no seats in the new house, which | considerably since the Colonel was “And it is hard to see the play- 
we have decided will be a decided|a boy. But let Colonel Gargle tell ers. But occasionally I peek at 
innovation. And patrons entering] his own story Ve certain'y don't! them under the lobe of my ear. | 
the new house from the west side | want to. | would have been all right if it 
a ee = 7 Fe id | hadn’t been for modern music. 
acy wi have ftorty teet of sone “I’ve gone to concerts sixty years 
, 
= ah ar ik ae Werld’s Oldest Concert Goor and I may give it up. My hearing 
; can < a é o . is so developed that I not only hear 
We expect a record crowd for the music but everything going on 
| our opening night. Colonel Maple | in the orchestra. Right in the mid- 
~ get = a. Se | dle Re peanan's = oe ae I heard 
| Spielt Auf, by Ernest Krenek, said = - — Milliea — > 
| by the composer to be very funny. hz Come a oe 
*“‘Due to trouble we have had get me ave Spot P. Pil queer your 
| cheer seenis te feawe the eeera houne ate, passage with a prolonged B 
| before the performance is over we = . . 
have ordered the doors locked in Such vulgarity seriously detracts | 
hour before the performance be- from the program notes. 
gins. The doors can only be opened | “As to distance, remarked the 
again between 9 and 11 P. M., east Colonel, “I have been fortunate 


between Fifth 





COLONEL GARGLE, ALL EARS, TO HOLD NOVEL EXPERIMENT 


Unique Case of Veteran Concert Goer—Has Heard Over 12,342,875 | 
Concerts 

of Colonel 

the Eye 


“Seems only - 


: yestiddy,”’ cursed the 
Colonel, 


“when William Winter | 


relatives 
head of 


and 
Gargie, 


Friends 
Rufus J. 








and Ninth avenues, and south and héard the Cleveland and Chicago 

east of West 52nd street. Persons bands, and last week with my own 

holding subscription seats and ear I heard young Skiffsky. the 

parked before the main doors wil! trombone prodigy in the MHol’y 

be towed away. by the Department wood Bowl. He was a bit flat, 
Works.’ ywever,. 


of Public 


April 25, 1929 





Colonel Rufus J. Gargle he 





| On clear nights on my roof I have | 


MANAGERS IN LOVE FEAST TO 
ABOLISH FREE TICKETS 


Thunder Storms and Floods in 





“All for one and one for all” was 
the hearty greeting tossed out to a 
Love Feast of 47 concert managers 


who met in Brotherhood Hall last 
night. These managers and their 
artists will journey to Luray 


Caverns next Sunday on a special 
trip organized by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, $5.00 round trip (coaches 
only, leaves Penn Station 12.10 
A. M.). 

As_ usual the concert managers 
found it impossible to elect a presi- 
dent last night. 

Chairman Horace I. Cathaway an- 
nounced: 

“The plea of our artists to cut 
their performance fees will not be 
ignored. In fact I may already 
state it has not been ignored. We 
have many interesting new plans. 
Due to race riots and floods in the 
Southwest we have relocated our 
territories so as to elim nate prac- 
tically all competition and most of 
our concerts. 

“Geographically distributing our 
products and merchandising them 
on lines of mass production will in- 
evitably cut down piano recitals. 
And that I take it is what every- 
body wants.” 

(At this point a national salute 
of 21 guns was fired from Gover- 
nor’s Island.) 


‘The crop of early Spring so- 
pranos is unusualy large this year 
and we are sending two carloads 
to the Mississippi Valley as soon 
as the floods reali'y begin. Only 
two pianists will be allowed west 
of the Rockies next year, and both 


of them will be handcuffed to bari- 
tones. We are informed that a 
silver masked tenor made his way 





to Vancouver last month, but ‘the 
Northwest Mounted always get 
their man.’ One violinist will be |} 


assigned to each state of the union. 
The hunting season for Latin tenors 


| 
this | year will be extended to Nov. | 
Ist.’ 

As at every annual meeting for 


the past four 
unanimously 
tickets 


decades the managers 
voted to abolish free 


MR. TOSCANINI, THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS AND HANS VON 
BUELOW 


A certain 
the Leonore 
is written C 


passage for violins in 
overture of Beethoven 
natural on the score, 


but this has long been d'sputed by 
Mr. Toscanni, who insisted on his 
| recent sojourn that it should be 
| played D natural. When the Phil- 
harmonic visited Washington Tos- 
| canini decided to visit the Library 
of Congress where the original 


manuscript reposes. He discovered 
a marginal notation which read: 

“For Heaven's sake play this D 
natural and never C natural.” It 
was signed “Hans von Buelow.” 

Toscanini was delighted and in 
| hearty agreement vigorously placed 
| his signature beneath that of his 
famous predecessor. 


MOTHER OF KRAUSS ONCE 
STAGE DIRECTOR IN VIENNA 





Clementine Krauss, mother of 
Clemens Krauss, recently guest 
conductor of the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony, was at one time the most 
prized soprano at the Vienna Opera 
House. Reported to have been a 
great beauty, a charming actress 
and an excellent singer, Mme. 
Ee had also the distinction of 


being the first and probably the 
only female operatic stage director 
in the world. 


When her son reached his teens 


and expressed a fervent desire to be 
| an orchestral maestro Mme. Krauss 
deplored the idea. But little Cle- 
mens, who is said to have been al- 
| most as tall then as he is now (6 
| feet four or five) was so persistent || 
that Clementine relented and sent 


him to study at the 
servatory of Music. 


Vienna Con- 
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HE anouncement of only three con- 

ductors in place of the nine who of- 
ficiated with the Philharmonic Symphony 
during the season which came to an end 
four days ago indicates an intention to do 
away as much as possible with the large 
number of guest conductors who have led 
the orchestra in recent months, and this 
to the disadvantage of the band.—New 
York Times. 


* * x 


HE “‘Golden Age of Opera’’ was not 


the period in which Calvé, Eames, 


Melba, Nordica, the de Reszkes and Plan- 
con thrilled their audiences, but is right 
now, today. 

The authority for this approval of the 
Metropolitan Opera of today is none other 
than Brig.-Gen. Jay J. Morrow, United 
States Army, retired, brother of Ambassa- 
dor Dwight W. Morrow. Gen. Morrow, 
if not actually the most frequent attender, 
may hold the endurance record of operatic 
attendance since his retirement from the 
Canal in 1924. He estimates that he has 
probably attended more than 600 per- 
formances in the last thirty-eight years and 
half of that number in the last four sea- 
sons. He has a record of most of these 
performances. There is nothing aesthetic 
about Gen. Morrow's appearance. He has 
a heavy moustache, overhanging eye-brows, 
a deep, gruff voice, evidently accustomed to 
giving military commands, and his manner, 
though courteous, is somewhat brusque. 
His bright eyes and military bearing make 
him seem younger than the 59 years which 
“Who's Who” ascribed to him. 

“The legends the old timers have built 
about the socalled ‘Golden Age’ of the 
Metropolitan Opera,’’ Gen. Morrow re- 
marked, ‘‘are much exaggerated. Like so 
many things in life, they have been re- 
peated and dwelt on until the reciters 
themselves actually have convinced them- 
selves that they are true. 

“I heard them all, unfortunately not 
so frequently as I desired, but in a hun- 
dred or more performances from ‘91 to 
98. 

“No sane person would deny the ex- 
cellence of the great singers of those days. 
But who is there bold enough to say that 
Gatti cannot put on any opera of any time 
with a cast equal to any former produc- 
tion. 

“In the ‘Golden Age’ there was a cus- 
tom, possible then but not now, of hav- 
ing great gala nights. 

“These occasions were scenes of great 
rivalry between the various ‘claques.’ 
Calvé must get more flowers than Melba 
and so on. They were wonderful per- 
formances, and the rivalry added to the 
spectacle. Such a performance now would 
be well-nigh impossible, and for one very 
simple reason. Gatti arranges his contracts 
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EAVESDROPPINGS 


SOME OF THE FORTNIGHT’S INTERESTING 
REMARKS OF OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


so that he seldom has half of his stars at 
hand at any one time. 

“And yet Gatti keeps enough of them 
around to give us great performances. For 
one who can attend throughout the sea- 
son, a much greater variety is presented and 
a chance to compare the talents of the 
Various artists, which was rare in the old 
days. 

“As for the chorus, there is no com- 
parison between that of the present time 
and those of the thirty or forty years gone. 
Under the direction of Gatti and Setti, the 
chorus master, the singing of the chorus 
today is wonderful. I doubt if it can be 
approached anywhere. ‘Fra Gherardo,’ this 
year, if it gave us only this choral work, 
was well worth while. 

“The orchestration is superb. The pres- 
ent opera company works much more than 
it did in the olden days. There are more 
extra performances. When they opened 
Turandot,’ a couple of years ago, they 
staged it at the Met on a Tuesday night. 
On that same night the company staged 
a performance in Brooklyn and another 
in Philadelphia. Possibly it was made 
easier by reason of the necessities of ad- 
ditional personnel for the many rehearsals 
required. But I believe it is safe to say 
that there is no operatic orchestra in the 
world that can match up with it. 

“It is probably entirely true that the 
stage of the Met is inadequate for modern 
work and that some of the settings of the 
perennial favorites are a wee bit shabby. 
We all will admit it, but there has been 
talk of moving for four or five years. Can 
we blame Gatti and his staff for a proper 
economy in such a situation, particularly 
when, even with his frazzled settings, he 
gives us as good or better shows than the 
opera-lover could get elsewhere, and when 
he gives us in his new productions such 
wonderful settings as have been shown in 
‘Rondine,’ ‘Norma,’ ‘Sunken Bell,’ ‘Gher- 
ardo’ and others of the last two or three 
years?’""——-The New York Sun. 


a a 

F YOU wish to know how a sentimental 

ballad, ought to be sung, go and hear 
Richard Barthelmess sing ‘“‘Weary River.” 
This writer has heard a deal of sentimental 
ballad singing recently, most of it com- 
pletely ruined by the vicious portamento 
which is the principal distinguishing mark 
of jazz singing. One would almost believe 
that the chief aim of jazz singing was to 
be as unmusical as possible, were it not that 
the eloquence of an Al Jolson can raise 
the thing above its own natural level. 

On the other hand, ballad singing is 
prone to degenerate into cheap sentimental- 
ity mostly through the efforts of the singers 
to squeeze out every tear drop. Mr. Bar 
thelmess sings his ‘“Weary River’ quite un- 
affectedly and simply. He has a pretty voice 


which he uses with discretion and he con- 
veys the necessary impression of sincerity 
in his delivery of the song composed by a 
convict in his cell. Furthermore, he does 
a Fanny Brice act with it, singing it once 
in one way and a second time in another, 
just as the lady does with ‘‘My Man.”’ But 
Miss Brice overloads her ballad with facial 
delineations, with half-suppressed sobs, and 
a general aspect of despair, while the popu- 
lar male star of the once silent screen gets 
his pathos without making openly con- 
trived effort. 

Having said all this, the writer, who is 
innocent of the wiles of the sound picture, 
begins to wonder whether Mr. Barthelmess 
does actualiy sing the song or merely 
operates his mouth while some one else 
emits the sounds. But the point remains 
the same; the ballad is sung as such a ballad 
ought to be, and that is an achievement 
for which perhaps the director of the pic- 
ture should be thanked. One wishes that 
some of our famous opera singers, who 
become almost convulsed with emotion in 
pathetic scenes, would observe the “Weary 
River’ performance.—W. J. Henderson in 
the New York Sun. 


HE Dayton Choir from the United 

States of America, now on a visit to 
this country, made their first appearance 
before a London audience at the Albert 
Hall yesterday afternoon. 


The choir is a mixed one of some 60 voices 
and is conducted by Mr. John Finley William 
son. They had not come to us entirely un 
heralded, and there was good reason to believe 
that their performance would reach a high tech 
nical standard and arouse admiration in a coun 
try like our own, which is justly proud of a 
long and unbroken choral tradition. It was 
soon apparent that we were listening to a body 
of singers who had been carefully and consci- 
entiously trained, and who had achieved 60 
admirable an ensemble that the most delicate 
indication from their conductor would evoke an 
equally sensitive response from the choir. 

There were no ragged edges in the singing, 
the tone of the choir was uniformly of good 
quality, and the phrasing was _ well-conceived 
and scrupulously contrived. 

London Times, April 9th. 


* * * 


NGLISHMEN are so accustomed to 

hear opera given either by an inter- 
national company gathered together for a 
few weeks from a dozen opera houses in 
different parts of the world, or by a trav- 
elling company with neither permanent or- 
chestra nor theatre of its own, which must 
wander on each Sunday, that they may be 
excused for thinking that opera can be 
nothing better than a hastily improvised 
collection of incompatible, though indi- 
vidually delightful, units—The London 
Times. 
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Irving Weil’s article on New York Music may be found on page 30, under the title 


Mr. Bodanzky’s Last Opera 


RTUR BODANZKY conducted his 

last opera at the Metropolitan on 

Saturday afternoon, April 13. The 
opera was ‘Tristan and Isolde.’’ The per- 
formance was an excellent one; the house 
was packed, there were farewells, ovations 
and wreaths for Mr. Bodanzky; even an 
embarrassed and moving little speech from 
the retiring conductor. 

At the end of the afternoon a huge 
wreath from the Friends of Music was 
placed on the stage, there was another 
wreath from Mr. and Mrs. Henry Uter- 
hart, personal friends of the conductor, 
and an impromptu reception on the stage 
after the performance. Mr. Bodanzky and 
Samuel Thewman, stage director who is 
also retiring from the Metropolitan, re- 
ceived farewells and remembrances from 
various artists in the company. 

All these official matters actually height 
ened the rapt attention bestowed upon an 
admirable performance of Wagner's work 
There was fire, passion, and the true 
grandeur of the authentic grand style in 
much of the afternoon's proceedings. In 
fact, Mr. Bodanzky departed in rather a 
formidable burst of glory. Mme. Kappel 
and Mr. Laubenthal (who sang in place 
of Lauritz Melchior, suddenly indisposed) , 
invested the whole first act with a driving 
authority and an epic sweep of dramatic 
fire which are too rarely experienced on 
the Metropolitan's stage. 

One still hears skirmishings over the 
recent press battles anent Mr. Bodanzky’s 
Wagnerian interpretations. Some of the 
very counts held against the gentleman, 
however, appeal most to our admiration. 
Mr. Bodanzky, on occasion, has certainly 
ridden rough shod over a good deal of 
Wagner's poetry; and we suspect he has 
been needlessly harsh with singers and 
hurried with his band when he believed it 
important for some reason or other to bring 
the performance to a close at 11:35 and 
not 11:39. 

But, in his orchestral interpretations 
there is always strength, authority and 
tempered steel, the sinews of a firm union 
of orchestral threads, binding the work to 
gether as a unit. And when Mr. Bodanzky 
is in the mood, as he undeniably was at his 
farewell matinee, these firm foundations 
provide Wagnerian artists with the freedom 
that frees the fine flower of authentic fire, 
that often bursts the bonds of impersona- 
tion as it did on this occasion and brings 
into being the mysterious sense of flame 
and life that leaps over footlights and vita- 
lizes alike performers and audience. 

Vocally the last two acts of ‘‘Tristan”’ 
were of uneven merit. But Mme. Branzell’'s 
Brangaene was sung superbly; Mr. White 
hill’s Kurvenal was the fine portrait with 
which we are familiar and Mr. Bohnen’s 
King Mark, as usual, was but a dramatic 
shell of what it should be. Arnold Gabor, 
Max Bloch and Louis D'Angelo were in 
familiar roles. 


April 25, 1929 


of “The American Complex.” 


On page 27 of this issue is a resumé of 
Mr. Bodanzky’s long service with the 
Metropolitan. There were so many curtain 
calls at the close of the matinee that Mr. 
Bodanzky stepped to the edge of the plat- 
form and said: 

“Tam sorry that I cannot make a speech 
but I assure you that I shall cherish the 
memory of this performance and of your 
kindness to me.” 





ALINE 
YI €& RUHAVUE 


OSCAR ZIEGLER, LATEST CHAMPION O! 
THE T. B. M.—AND IN CARNEGIE HALL, 
AT THAT 


And thus passed out from the Metro 
politan the gentleman who has conducted 
the German wing of opera at the Metro 
politan for 15 years 

Mr. Bodanzky returns next season, of 
course, at the helm again of the Friends of 
Music. And questions concerning German 
opera, Italian conductors, and what the 
public may or may not want at the Metro- 
politan should be of more than usual in- 
terest next year. 

In the evening Lucrezia Bori, Gigli, and 
De Luca shared the season's last opera, Mas- 
senet’s ‘‘Manon,”’ given as a gala benefit for 
the Kenmore Association. With them ap- 
peared the Misses Doninelli, Egener, Flexer, 
and Gola, and Messrs. Rothier, Bada, Ceha 
novsky, Ananian, Winheim Windheim, and 
Reschiglian. Mr. Hasselmans conducted 

H. N 


Au Revoir, Richard Wagner!” 
ITH the matinee cycle off the 
boards and regarding Bodanzky’s 

farewell “‘Tristan’’ as something rather 

extra, the Metropolitan slipped in a couple 
of Wagner pieces to adorn its final two 


weeks. On Friday, 5th April, the Serafins 
put on their turn without springing any 
surprises, the half of the team ensconced in 
the orchestra pit winning by a short head. 
Confirming the impressions of earlier per- 
formances Max Bloch, as Mime, ran away 
with the honours of the evening while 
Lauritz Melchoir made his usual overbraw 
and indefatigable Siegfried. 

Of all the Wagnerian transformations 
there is one at which the Metropolitan can 
excel. To watch Siegfried-Melchior retire 
with Bruennhilde and later see Siegfried- 
Laubenthal emerge from the love fest is 
to witness a bit of stark realism without 
parallel on any stage. But, by putting its 
shoulders to the wheels of time and rolling 
them backward, the management missed its 
glorious opportunity. On the following 
Thursday, Laubenthal appeared as Sieg- 
mund. The only variation from the habit 
of the season was the appearance of Michael 
Bohnen as the jealous god. Despite a most 
uncomfortable looking make-up he warmed 
steadily as the drama progressed until he 
reached a truly noble and dignified fare- 
well. In their positively last appearance of 
the season, the Valkyries managed to do 
even worse than ever 


<n Oe 


Mr. Ziegler Plays for Tired 
People 
pone ZIEGLER’'S piano recital was 


more a commentary on our expiring 
music season than a distinct contribution 
to April offerings. He played in Car- 
negie Hall on April 5, aiming four groups 
of piano pieces at The Tired Business Man, 
The Tired Critic, The Musical Left, and 
the mere Music Lover (Capital letters by 
Mr. Ziegler). One suspected occasionally 
that all four groups were also played by 
a Tired Pianist. 

There was piano music and piano mu- 
sic—Liszt’s ‘‘Love’s Dream’’; (and not the 
one best known) Schumann's ‘‘Carnival,’’ 
Mr. Chasin’s ‘‘Gradus ad Palais Royale.’’ 
Beethoven's Rondo, “‘Rage Over a Lost 
Penny,’ a suite by Schoenberg, more and 
more music and finally Beethoven's So- 
nata, opus No. 109, and this is a mere 
outline of all that Mr. Ziegler offered to a 
sometimes tired audience. 

It was a very cleverly arranged program 
and quite enough for two or three recitals. 
In his short selections Mr. Ziegler played 
well, particularly in a group of modern 
compositions. His technic was excellent 
and he often achieved a dignity of inter- 
pretation belying the importance of the 
piece itself He is unquestionably an ex 
cellent musician, technically most compe- 
tent And next time if he will set forth 
as interesting a set of interpretations as he 
does a program, Mr. Ziegler can pass up 
the Tired Business Men and the Tired 
Critics and play wholly for the mere music. 

H. N. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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To Beethoven via Boston 
HE Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 


ducted by Serge Koussevitzky, 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with the 
Schola Cantorum, prepared by Hugh Ross; 
as soloists, Miss Jeanette Vreeland, so- 
prano, Mme. Nevada Van der Veer, con- 
tralto, Paul Althouse, tenor, Fraser Gange, 
baritone; and a brilliant audience which 
packed Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
April 11th—this brief summation pro- 
claims the long heralded invasion of the 
Bay State forces with two performances 
of the Ninth Symphony (the second on 
April 13th) which aroused plenty of ani- 
mated discussion among audiences and gen- 
tlemen of the press. 

It is with some sense of diffidence, even 
of temporary timidity, that we approach 
a discussion, however brief, of Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s interpretation of this master 
work of Beethoven. For in this instance 
the acid of a long established bias (which 
has nothing whatever to do with our ad- 
miration for the Boston leader) compels us 
to timidly whisper that for many moons 
the greater portion of Beethoven's monu- 
mental work has become for us an un- 
mitigated and unrelieved bore. And judg- 
ing by comments at Thursday evening's 
performance our feelings on the matter 
were shared by plenty of rebels. 

Mr. Koussevitzky aroused much diver- 
gence of opinion with his performance, 
the first in this city since Mr. Toscanini's 
comparatively recent exposition of the 
work. There have been critical storms in 
Europe over his conceptions of the work. 
There have been many remarks over there 
to the effect that the Boston leader over- 
elaborates and emotionalizes the entire 
work. But intimations of these character- 
istics were largely lacking in Thursday's 
performance. The performance in _ its 
superficial aspects was, if anything, too 
pedantic, too earthbound, too laggard, too 
often lacking in that distinction of detail 
which so illumines the whole. 

But there were elements, and precious 
elements of the work, which were nobly 
brought out. And in this case, as in so 
many other instances where the character 
of the work is not notably congenial to 
the peculiar temper of the Russian leader, 
there was a certain driving sincerity, a fun- 
damental vitality and honest humility evi- 
dent in Mr. Koussevitzky'’s approach to 
this symphony which brought out much of 
its more precious content. Simplicity and 
humility—they are characteristics not often 
associated with the interpretations of Mr. 
Koussevitzky. And yet these very qualities 
were prominent and were directly respon- 
sible for portions of the performance which 
revealed in a compellingly effective man- 
ner the mystic utterance, the transcendental 
beauties, the fatalism and exaltation with 
which the greatest passages of this work 
are saturated. 

For our part the Schola Cantorum and 
the soloists acquitted themselves more than 
admirably. The chorus soared aloft into 
the exacting realms of Beethoven's vision 
with supreme confidence and a communica- 
tive inspiration which visibly moved the 
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audience. The special gift of Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s share in the proceedings lay in 
that thrice familiar talent of his to seize 
upon the dramatic threads of a great sym- 
phonic tapestry and weave again a fabric 
of fundamental and accumulative unity. His 
conceptions of the first three movements 
(which we insist are seldom wholehearted- 
ly enjoyed by a major part of the audi- 
ence) may have aroused much dissension 
but the accumulated force, the formidable 
development and unleashing of the massive 
proportions of the last movement were 
indubitably impressive. 

Mr. Koussevitzky prefaced the Ninth 
Symphony with a brilliant performance 
of C. P. E. Bach's concerto in D. major, 
admirably arranged by Maximilian Stein- 
berg. It is a work with much of great- 
ness in it and it can well survive more per- 
formances in a neighborhood already suf- 
fering from a limited orchestral repertoire. 


H. N. 


Caption Writer Justified— 
Dublin Boy Did Make Good 


HEN John McCormack presented 

himself, on Sunday evening, April 
7th, on the Carnegie Hall stage, the pro- 
phecies contained in one of our caption 
writer's recent pronouncements were more 
than fulfilled. With becoming grace and 
consideration Count McCormack did not 
deliver up his first recital into the hands of 
his own folk. Before yielding to them, he 
dallied awhile with what might have been 
caviare but for the manner in which it was 
served—‘‘Oh, Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me’’ from Handel's ‘‘Semele’’ and an air 
from da Vinci's ‘‘Artaserse,’’ both, for the 
first jaunt into the upper register, were 
superbly sung. Thence, by way of Germany 
and Italy, with a group of less familiar Irish 
folksongs to bridge the last gap, he moved 
through space and time to those melodious, 
popular things which will remain green so 
long as McCormack cares to breathe upon 


them. What a reception! The packed hall, 
tighter with each successive dose, went 
fantee. The only time the audience could 


be diverted from worship of its idol was 
when its reluctant eyes were directed 
towards another Irishman, Al Smith, enter- 
ing his box—when it vouchsafed another, 
but distinctly minor, demonstration. If 
McCormack’'s singing of the ‘““Traume’’ is 
to be regarded as an earnest of how he 
would tackle more protracted Wagnerian 


burdens, something serious should have 
been done about this long ago. 
es Mn 
Rachmaninoff 
N Saturday afternoon, April 6th, 


Rachmaninoff appeared before a full 
house in Carnegie Hall and reasserted his 
claim to be regarded as a ‘‘distinguished”’ 
master of his instrument. Through a varied 
programme he remained Rachmaninoff to 
the end. In the first half of his programme 
he presented Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 109, 
Schumann's “‘Papillons,"’ and that Sonata 
of Chopin which is supposed to picture 





beloved 
Particularly in this last number 
Rachmaninoff demonstrated that these were 
compositions built by men to be played 


the collapse of the composer's 


Poland. 


by men. No mawkish sentiment was per- 
mitted to creep into the fingers which, as 
steadily as fate, urged these varied themes 
through to perfection. In the second half 
were numbers from Rubinstein to Ravel, 
with his own Etude-Tableau and a ‘‘Fairy 
Tale’’ manuscript of Medtner. In conclu- 
sion, Rachmaninoff played a  Scriabine 
group and then settled down to a generous 
series of encores. 


ye oe 





Swan Song of the Friends of 


Music 

N Sunday afternoon, April 7th, the 

Society of the Friends of Music pre- 
sented Handel’s ‘‘Samson’’ to its last sub- 
scription audience of the season. Mr. Bo- 
danzky deserves congratulations for the 
manner in which he prepared this final of- 
fering which was, throughout, kept on a 
remarkably high plane. With his usual or- 
chestra borrowed from the Metropolitan, 
the well trained chorus of the Friends, and 
four soloists, who thoroughly understood 
the work on hand——Mr. Tudor Davies a 
trifle too well at times—he gave a most 
sympathetic and satisfying reading. To 
Mme. Matzenauer went the palm for the 
outstanding vocal achievement. In excellent 
voice and in that unaffected manner so im- 
portant in oratorio work, her Dalilah was 
full of meaning. Mr. Baer, not at his best, 
earned the thankful approval of the audi- 
ence, whilst Miss Marion Telva’s singing 
of her solo was well up to the average of a 
fine performance. ieee 





Beethoven Association 


W HEN, on Monday, April 15th, at 
Town Hall, Miss Myra Hess, Paul 
Kochanski and Horace Britt rendered a 
third of Beethoven's Op. 1, there was not 
the slightest echo of the protests which 
greeted its original rendition. Tempora 
mutantur—and an ironic salute to Maurice 
Ravel et al. In the next number Brahms’ 
B minor Quintette, the gentlemen of the 
trio were joined by Messrs. Dethier, Kort- 
chak and Bellison, almost to their con- 
fusion. But any suggestion of lack of 
balance here was soon forgotten in the 
final number when the skill and under- 
standing of Miss Hess, Harold Bauer and 
Ernest Hutcheson made Mr. Bauer's three 
piano arrangement of Bach’s C major Con- 
certo a veritable delight. a AD 


The Oratorio Society, Mr. Stoes- 
sel and Judas Maccabeus 


HE recent epidemic of Handel, which 

broke out almost simultaneously 
with performances of ‘‘Judas Mac- 
cabeus,"” “‘Samson”’ and ‘‘Solomon,”’ pro 
vided some excellent opportunities for 
Handelian comparisons, none of them 
necessarily odious. Thus, in the interim 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ROSA PONSELLE recently gave a 
concert in Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, as- 
sisted by Stuart Ross, pianist. 

+ * * 


EDNA SUEHSDORF, mezzo-contralto 
pupil of Meta Schumann, sang German 
and American songs on April 7 at the In- 
ternational Club, repeating her recital for 
the Montclair Music Club on April 9. A 
feature of her program was ‘‘Harlequin,”’ 
a new song by Miss Schumann, which is 
soon to be published by G. Schirmer. 


* * * 


HOPE HAMPTON has appeared with 
the Franco-Italian Opera Company, of 
which George de Feo is the general man- 
ager and Fulgenzio Guerrieri, the musical 
director. Following a booking in Atlantic 
City where she was featured in “La 
Boheme’’ and ‘‘Manon,’’ Miss Hampton 
sang with the company in Reading, Lan- 
caster, Pa., Wilmington, Del., and New 
Haven, Conn. She will sail for Paris 
the first week in May to appear at the 


Opera-Comique in Paris and in other 
French cities. 
oe. ® 
THE PENNSYLVANIA GRAND 


OPERA COMPANY will give Verdi's 
‘‘Falstaff’’ as its last performance of this 
season in the Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia, on May 1. Federico Del Cupolo 
is to conduct, and Pasquale Amato will 
have the title role. Adamo Didur, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, is listed as Pistol, 
and the cast will be completed by David 
Dorlini, Renata Flandina, Dorothy See- 
gar, Rhea Toniolo, Mignon Sutorius, 
Mario Valle, Vincenzo Reschligian and 
Giuseppe Cavadori. 
+ + * 


THE SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
CHORUS, conducted by Dr. Howard Ly- 
man, will broadcast ‘“The Creation’ from 
the Crouse College Auditorium, Syracuse, 
over WFBL, WEGY, WHAM $$ and 
WMAK on April 27. Soloists are to be 
Helen Riddell, Charles Holcomb and Fran- 
cis McLaughlin, with Horace Douglas as 
organist. 

* * * 

JAMES WOODSIDE, assistant director 
of the Haywood Studios and Institute of 
Universal Song in New York, is conduct- 
ing a normal course in group vocal cul- 
ture in the School of Edueation at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Students will 
receive university credits based on Uni- 
versal Song text material by Frederick H. 
Haywood. 

* + 7 


LUCIA CHAGNON, soprano, is now 
under the management of Vera Bull Hull. 
Miss Chagnon will make a tour to the 
Pacific Coast, and also fill engagements in 
the middlJe-west during July and August. 
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PERSONALITIES 


ACTIVITIES OF ARTISTS FROM OCEAN 


TO OCEAN 


FRANK LA FORGE and a group of 
his singing pupils were heard in the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on April 10 at a con- 
cert given for the benefit of the God- 
mother’s League. ‘Taking part were Fran- 
ces Alcorn, Catherine Wright, Kathryn 
Newman and Harrington van Hoesen. Mr. 
La Forge played solos and the accompani- 
ments. Pupils of Mr. La Forge heard in 
recital at the Bowery Mission on April 8 
were Angela Gilberti and Howard Sharp 
with Editha Messer and Phil Evans ac- 
companying. 





MARTHA BAIRD 
YOUNG AMERICAN PIANIST WHO WILI 
BE HEARD APRIL 2TH IN AEOLIAN 


HALL, LONDON. THIS SEASON THE 
YOUNG PIANIST MADE HER _ FIRST 
AMERICAN TOUR IN FIVE YEARS, HAV- 
ING SPENT THE INTERVENING TIME 
IN EUROPE. SHE WILL RETURN TO 


THIS COUNTRY 
ARTHUR KRAFT is announced as 
tenor soloist of the annual spring concert 
to be given by the Oratorio Society of St. 
Louis on May 7. He will be associated 
with two St. Louis singers, Florence New- 
barth Hickey, soprano, and Frank Spahn, 
bass. Under the directorship of William 
B. Heyne, the Society will give Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Hymn of Praise’ and music by 
Bach. 


NEXL FALI 


* * * 


ERNEST FOWLES, fellow of the 
Royal Academy of Music in London, 
England, will make a second lecture tour 
of the United States during October and 
November. Arrangements are in the hands 
of the Oxford University Press and _ the 
Aeolian Company. 

tat 

MARTHA ATWOOD sang on April 10 
for Battery C of the 212th Coast Artillery 
in the Armory in New York. The con- 
cert was for the benefit of the Wounded 
Veterans’ Association. 










HORACE BRITT, 
April 17 for his second tour of Spain. 
Included in his concerts, which are to begin 
on May 10, will be an appearance with 
Pablo Casals’ orchestra in Barcelona. Mr. 
Britt will return to the United States in 
the autumn. 


‘cellist, sailed on 


* * * 


ERNEST DAVIES, tenor, has returned 
from Lindsborg, Kan., where he sang in 
“‘Messiah”’ and in Bach’s ‘St. Matthew 
Passion.” 

ee © 

ETHEL MACKEY, soprano, and Mary 
Emerson, pianist, entertained recently in 
their New York studio in honor of Mrs. 
John J. Hoff, patroness of music. 

. e-s 

THE DAVID MANNES' MUSIC 
SCHOOL in New York gave the season's 
last program in the faculty series on April 
8, when the performers were David 
Mannes, violinist; Leopold Mannes, pian- 
ist, and Wendell Hoss, French horn player. 
Lekeu’s Sonata for piano and violin, and 
Brahms’ Trio for piano, violin and French 
horn were played. 

* + * 

MARION CLAIRE, soprano, and 
Henry G. Weber, conductor, both of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, are booked 
for operatic productions at the Staatsoper 
in Berlin. Miss Clsire’s engagement calls 
for appearances in ‘‘La Boheme,” “Otello,” 
“Pagliacci,’’ and ‘‘Cosi fan tutte,”” and Mr. 
Weber is announced to conduct operas by 


Wagner and Strauss. 
oa 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, soprano, with 
Nell Britt Tabor as her accompanist, has 
completed a concert tour lasting five 
months and extending over 12,000 miles. 
Miss Smith gave her sixth recital at At- 
lanta University, and fulfilled her third 
return booking at Piedmont College in 


Demorest, Ga. 
* * . 


ZLATKO BALOKOVIC, violinist, is 
touring Europe, visiting Sweden and 
other countries. He will return to Amer- 
ica in 1930. 

* . * 

ROSA LOW, soprano, will make her 
first appearance on a two months’ tour of 
Europe on May 9, when she sings at the 
British Embassy in Paris. After visiting 
Vienna, Miss Low will go to Bucharest, 
her native city. 

* * * 


THE SETTLEMENT MUSIC 
SCHOOL in Philadelphia has appointed 
Helen Diedrichs as head of its piano de- 
partment. Miss Diedrichs, now engaged 
as a pianist and teacher in Boston, was 
formerly associated with the Matthay 
School in London, England. Stephen 
Deak, Hungarian ‘cellist, will also teach. 
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of two performances of ‘‘Samson"’ by The 
Friends of Music, Mr. Albert Stoessel and 
the Oratorio Society occupied Carnegie Hall 
on Tuesday, April 9th, for the third con- 
cert of their fifty-fifth season, presenting 
“‘Judas Maccabeus.’" The Oratorio’s last 
performance of the work was on February 
20, 1906. 

The history of the creation of ‘‘Judas 
Maccabeus”’ is as interesting as Mr. Han- 
del’s music. The basis facts are these: 

In April, 1746, the Duke of Cumber- 
land overthrew Bonnie Prince Charlie and 


with his victory won the sobriquet of 
“Billy the Butcher."” And ‘‘Billy the 
Butcher's’ brother, then Prince of Wales, 


at the request of the King, proposed to 
Handel that he compose a fitting paean of 


victory. Aid was sought of a pious gen- 
tleman, the Rev. Thomas Morrell, D.D. 
The latter almost immediately provided 


Handel with the first act of a libretto cele- 
brating the Duke of Cumberland’s massa- 
cres in the lofty tale of similar deeds per- 
petrated by the greatest of the Maccabees. 
A good deal of the worthy Doctor's book 
sounds suspiciously like doggerel. But 
though there is not the loftiness and fervor 


of the ‘Messiah’ in this work Handel 
transformed most of the Doctor's base 
metal into gold, and provided choruses 


which have long been the delight of con- 
ductors, especially in England. 

It is not damning with faint praise to 
term the Oratorio Society's performance of 
the work highly respectable. The soloists, 
Ethel Hayden, Nevada van der Veer, Tu- 
dor Davies, and Frederick Baer, were all 
thoroughly familiar with the style of the 
work. Mme. Van der Veer and Miss 
Hayden were conspicuous for the nobility, 
poise and authority evident in their con- 
tributions. 

The orchestra's distinc- 
tive. Nor was there too much distinction 
in the work of the chorus, although that 
estimable body certainly revealed a host 
of respectable virtues. There was steadi- 
ness, precision, a fine dependability of tone, 
an inspiring sense of power; and Mr. 
Stoessel presented a _ beautifully. propor- 
tioned performance of the work. 

But the conventional virtues were just 
a bit too conspicuous. One wished for a 
palette of more delicate vocal colors, a 
finer appreciation of phrasing, a more in- 
timate warmth and communicative virility 
of the work as a unit. The whole per- 
formance, of course, bore witness to the 
careful preparation and devotional enthu- 
had received from Mr. 


work was not 


siasm which it 
Stoessel. 

H. N 

Joseph Wolfe’s First Concert 
N Tuesday evening, April 2nd, Cantor 
Joseph Wolfe left Temple Israel to give 
his first concert in the Town Hall. He 
has a fine, free baritone but seemed unable 
to get away from singing shop. Though 
the methods of a Cantor fit illy upon the 
shoulders of Boris, Mr. Wolfe breathed 
life into some unmelodiously Bloched 
French sentiments and only in his dramatic 
sense was he unequal to ‘The Erl King.” 
Commencing with the Bloch group, there 
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followed 


some Russians—Rachmaninoff, 
Tchaikovsky, Gretchaninoff and Mous- 
sorgsky—a quartette of Germans and 


Frank E. Ward's “‘The Forsaken Merman” 
(first time) with Cantor Wolfe as the 
deserted one. Mr. Ward's opus is de- 
scribed as “‘A Symphonic Episode of the 
Sea, for Baritone, Women’s Chorus and 
Orchestra.’’ On this occasion two pianos, 
one played by the composer, and an organ, 
impersonated the orchestra; and the pre- 
scribed chorus was present in fluttering 
force. With an improved French diction 


and more feeling for the subject matter of 

his texts, neither being vocal shortcomings, 

Joseph Wolfe should be heard from again. 
Bi he Be 


NICOLAIL SOKOLOFF, WHO WILL CON- 
DUCT THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
IN A SERIES OF PANTOMIMED SYM 
PHONIC CONCERTS IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH THE NEIGHBORHOOD  PLAY- 
HOUSE AT THE MANHATTAN OPERA 


HOUSE, APRIL 28 TO 30 


Mr. Rasely Sings Under 
Difficulties 

€ EORGE RASELY’S song recital in 
J the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
April 9th proved to be a prolonged battle 
against a severe head cold, hoarseness and 
impossible throat conditions. 
Therefore, about all there is possible to re- 
port of the young lyric tenor’s gallant 
struggle may be expressed in the words 
that here is a fine talent decidedly worth 
another recital in the near future. As the 
winner of the award of the Naumberg 
Foundation (he appeared under the aus- 
pices of the National Music League) there 
should be another opportunity to form a 

juster estimate of his accomplishments. 
Battling bravely through a lengthy pro- 


almost 


gram it was at once apparent that Mr. 
Rasely possesses an uncommonly rich and 
thorough conception of true vocal style. 





His clear diction, good intonation and a 
sense of artistic interpretation would have 
been doubly impressive, had Mr. Rasely’s 
cold taken wings. There were old English 


compositions, four Brahms numbers, a 
French group by Debussy, Pirne, Dupart 
and the 14th century Guillaume de Ma- 
chault, modern Italian compositions and a 
number of other offerings. Mr. Rasely 
was particularly successful in evoking the 
delicate ephemeral moods of his modern 
French songs. Yet his voice is apparently 
large enough for dramatic purposes. Alfred 
Boyce ably assisted at the piano. 

When the weather is warmer and Mr. 
Rasely hasn't any throat trouble we should 
like to hear him again. H. N 


Krauss’ Activities 


HE early April activities of Clemens 

Krauss included on April 6 and 7, 
the last but one of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society's Saturday night student 
concerts (repeating his first Thursday pro- 
gram) followed by a Sunday afternoon 
program listing Tchaikovsky's Fifth Sym- 
phony and four Wagner excerpts including 
the overture to ““The Flying Dutchman’ 
and the Waldweben from ‘‘Seigfried.”’ 

Mr. Krauss. has left a variety of im- 
pressions on members of the critical fra- 
ternity. Certainly the quality of his work 
varies amazingly in the course of a single 
concert. And in the case of the symphon- 
ies he presents, Mr. Krauss apparently deals 
his interpretations out in sections and it 
is sometimes all but impossible to so ar- 
range these sections that one can obtain 
a clear perspective of just what Mr. Krauss 
is driving at. Even the belabored Fifth 
Symphony of M. Tchaikovsky became a 
strange assemblage of unconvincing moods 
and unfamiliar With the Wagner 
excerpts there was a similar want of defi- 
nite conception. But there was dramatic 
feeling, dramatic farce, and a fine sweep 
of power. In spite of some justifiable 
carpings, Mr. Krauss as a patriarch of 36, 
cannot be easily pigeonholed. He has tre- 
mendous vitality; he has a flair for color; 
he is apparently an excellent musician, al- 
though he cannot always obtain from his 
men just what he wants. And there is 
strength and an assumption of authority 


colors. 


in all that he does. His audiences ob- 
viously like him. And it is no mean 
achievement to impart such definite im- 


pressions at the close of a season forty- 
eight hours after a certain gentleman from 
Milan has departed. 

Mr. Krauss’ last appearance of the sea- 
son in Carnegie Hall, on April 14, pre- 
sented again the Brahms first symphony, 
and three Strauss offfferings, the Don Juan” 
the love music from ‘‘Feuers- 


tone poem, 
not.” and the Dance of the Seven Veils 
from “Salome.” 


The receptions accorded Mr. Krauss this 
past season were a bit contradictory. A 
good many audiences liked him but most 
of the critics did not. His was a visit 
somewhat akin to that accorded an official 
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bit of repartee to the Etudes by 
Bachaus. Robert Lortat recorded 
these in Paris and Columbia have 
very rightly added them to their 
Masterworks. Particularly in the 
lower register, this is a piano. 
Played on an electrical machine, 
the illusion should be complete. 
Comparisons in this direction lead 
to the obvious conclusion that 
only electrical reproduction can do 
full justice to electrical recordings. 
For a long time complaints have 
been abroad about the lack of 
“‘Louise’’ selections. The ‘““‘Depuis’’ 
Sait <(" ‘ le jour’ and 
*. . . longtemps’) have had all 
too many renditions but, even in 
France, that was as far as it ever 
went. Now Odeon comes to the 
rescue and, though thankful for 
small blessings, we wish they had 
done it more thoroughly. One 
twelve and one ten inch, doubles, 
from the last act (Ninon Vallin 
as Louise and Julien Lafont as her 
father) are a step in the right di- 
rection but still not enough. 
Despite ‘‘Louise,’’ little has been 
heard from Charpentier since the 
‘Julien’ fiasco. Now he is at- 
tending to his own troubles in the 
same way that Stravinsky, a few 
weeks ago, attended to ‘‘Petrouch- 
ka.’" Choosing his first note- 
worthy effort in composition, 
“Impressions of Italy,’’ Charpen- 
tier has conducted it himself. The 
impressions of his youth seem to 
have stayed with him and he 
brings them very much to life 


again. 
Apropos of Stravinsky, yet an- 
other complete ‘‘Petrouchka’ 


comes along to cap what already 


had assumed the proportions of an epidemic. 
time Coates is conducting the London Symphony Or- 
The advance notices and comments made one 


chestra. 


MONTH ago we were raving about the latest 
successes in piano recording. 
vestige of a blush we tack on a reservation. 
Eight sides of Chopin Preludes come as an apt 








RECORDS 


By Thomas Compton 


Without the 


REPAR TEE FROM PARIS 


SOME IMPORTED DISCS WHICH ARE 
STEPS IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


the competition was strong and Coates’ version, under 
any other circumstances a set that would have been 
snapped up, becomes just another option. 
Stravinsky's own rendition having an interest all its 








THE FORTNIGHT’S 
BETTER RECORDS 
ORCHESTRAL 

Impressions of Italy. (Charpen- 
tier). Symphony Orchestra under M. 
G. Charpentier. Six parts. Columbia 
(France). G. S. Album No. 94. 

Petroushka. (Stravinsky). Albert 
Coates and The London Symphony 
Orchestra. Eight parts. H. M. V. 

Suite No. 2 in B Minor. (Bach). 
Frederick Stock and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. Four parts. 
Victor. (Second Notice). 

Nights in the Gardens of Spain. 
(De Falla). Orchestra under M. 
Piero Capolla. Mme. Barentzen at 
the Piano. Five parts. H. M. V. G 
S. Album No. 90 

INSTRUMENTAL 

Prelude. (Chopin). M. Robert Lor- 
tat at the piano. Eight sides. Co- 
lumbia Masterworks No. 110. 

Andaluza. (De Falla). Mme. van 
Barentzen at the piano. Extra side 
in ‘Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain”’ set. 

VOCAL 

Louise. (Charpentier). Duet from 
4th Act. Mme. Ninon Vallin and 
M. Julien Lafont. 

Berceuse. M. Julien Lafont. Air du 

Pere from 4th Act. M. Julien La 

font. Two Parts. 10°’. Odeon. 

In A Persian Garden. (Liza Leh- 
mann). Complete. In Twenty parts. 
Columbia. England). 

EXTRA 

Mefistofele. (Boito). Prologue. Chor- 
us of La Scala, Milan. Six parts. 
Columbia. (Italy). 

The Gondoliers. (Sullivan). Record- 
ed under the supervision of Ru- 
pert D’Oyly Carte. Complete oper- 
etta in twenty-four parts. H.M.V. 

Trial By Jury. (Sullivan). Recorded 
under the supervision of Rupert 
D’Oyly Carte. Complete dramatic 
cantata in eight parts. H.M.V. 








This 


expect something far too good for this world, but 
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With 


own, we should place this new one 
exactly between the other two. 


UST too late to be recognized 
in the De Falla celebrations 
of last issue, we are introduced to 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain.” 
Here is a small set which deserves 
recognition anyway you look at 
it. It consists of ‘‘In the General- 
iffe,,’ ‘““The Dance in the Dis- 
tance,’ and “In the Gardens of 
the Sierra de Cordova,’ with an 
extra side, ‘““Andaluza,”’ for the 
piano which plays such an im- 
portant part in the preceding 
suite. Grabbing some raw ma- 
terial straight from the soil, De 
Falla has put it through his own 
typical processes, making up for 
his lack of invention by ingenious 
instrumentation. Piero Cappola, 
conducting, knows his composer 
and Mme. Barentzen plays the 
piano brightly and sharply—as 
she should on such occasions. 


\W ITH its string of familiar 
sub-titles, Liza Lehmann’s 
‘“‘In a Persian Garden” has at last 
been accorded full rendition and 
an album all to itself. The solo- 
ists are Dora Labbette, Muriel 
Brunskill, Hubert Eisdell and 
Harold Williams—ittle known 
names over here, but veterans at 
this sort of thing. Notable bits 
are Miss Brunskill’s recitative and 
aria, “I Sometimes Think There 
Never Blows So Red” and Eis- 
dell’s ‘““Ah! Moon of My De- 
Delight.”” Though the cycle 1s 
stamped all over with its date, the 
Drawing Room or later Victorian 
age, the few imported sets should 


find good homes. It is doubtful if there will be an 
American pressing although the first batch of arrivals 
are slipping off the shelves rapidly. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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LESSANDRO BANFI. chief en- 

gimeer of the Italian Broadcasting 

Company, having concluded an 
imtemsive three weeks’ scrutiny of the 
Americam broadcasting system, proclaims it 
the best im the world. This highly gratify- 
img (amd remarkable) decision Mr. Banfi 
reached only after a universal inspection 
cour which also embraced many European 
stations, including those in London and 
Berlim Havimg seen and heard them all, 
as the sayimg goes, our visitor hands the 
coveted palm to our blushing impresarios 
and sums up his citation with the opinion 
that there is virtually no department of 


radio im which the United States does 
got excel. 

Weil, this was but to be expected. 
“America leads the world’ is (unfor- 


tunately) mot a mew phrase. And of course 
Mr. Banfi knows whereof he speaks. Yet, 
thowgh I am a staunch American patriot, 
I'm mot so sure, after perusing the descrip- 
tiom of [taliam broadcasting that accom- 
panies Mr. Banfi’s citation, that Italy's dial 
turmers stand greatly in need of sympathy. 


N the illuminating treatise issued by the 
NBC. under whose auspices the peering 
amd hearimg were conducted, the Italian 
sojourner admits the “higher class of the 


Europeam program.” That is, ‘higher 
class im the sense of more classical 
music.” And though Mr. Banfi (a diplo- 


mat as well as am engineer) tempers the 
theust with the observation that this is due 
to “the American method of diversifying 
the broadcast,”” the inference is obvious. 
And what is more to the point—important. 

Another condition, also a cause for de- 
pressiom, is the length of Italy’s broadcast 
day. A total of but seven hours, in periods 
from Il am. to midnight, reveals, to my 
way of thinking, wisdom as well as dis- 
cretiom. The American “‘system’’ of keep- 
img the microphones hot from the first 
crack of dawn to the last stroke of twelve, 
amd e’em after, makes for satiation and a 
decrease of appreciation, besides turning 
each mew quirk too soon into the common- 
place. Them there are the direct-from-stage 
broadcasts which offer intriguing beguile- 
ment to Italiam loudspeaker addicts. Under 
the law, theatres are required to permit at 
least ome broadcast each week. By this pro- 
visiom, performances of La Scala in Milan, 
the Reale im Rome and the San Carlo in 
Naples are made available. Verily, in the 
lnghe of these desirable assets, it doesn’t 
seem as if the Italian radio plight is so 
sorrowful, after all. 

Other imteresting highlights gleaned 
from: the account are that the Ente 
Italiano Audizioni Radiofoniche, to give 
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LO! THE POOR TTALIANS | 


MR. BANFI HANDS THE PALM TO OUR 
BLUSHING IMPRESARIOS 


By David Sandow 


Mr. Banfi’s company its full title, operates 
but six stations; that all its twelve an- 
nouncers are women, who, although not 
required to sing—another decided advantage 
—must be contraltos; that the remunera- 
tion for radio entertainers is higher than 
that of theatre performers, although lower, 
naturally than that of American artists, 
and that there are in use about 250,000 
licensed sets, a large number being of 
American manufacture. As they have less 
time to fill, it is not surprising to learn 
that the Ente’s artist payroll contains a 
mere 650 names in contrast to the 4,000 
which the NBC and its sponsors alone 
employ each month. It can be readily 
seen that in no sense can Italian and 
American broadcasting be considered in the 
same breath. 


However, one condition is seemingly 
common to both systems and that is the 
annoying illness of too many stations. Mr. 
Banfi stresses the urgent need of surgical 
action to save European broadcasting; and 
in this respect his ¢ry finds echo over here, 
where some 300 superfluous transmitters 
snarl traffic on the ether lanes. 


Our guest’s avowed admiration for the 
American system of announcing also com- 
mands attention. In preferring ‘‘the effects 
obtained here by having the announcer 
carry the program all the way through” 
to his country’s method of utilizing the 
chimes of a bell or some similar sound 
between numbers, Mr. Banfi causes our 
eyebrows to rise in surprise. 


HAT little master of ‘‘ad libbing,”’ 
| which announcers are forced to per- 
petrate in sc called emergencies has 
often saddened this department. And Mr. 
Banfi, by recalling it to mind has caused the 
weeping to commence afresh. In the early 
days of the movies, before the use of mul- 
tiple projectors, there used to be a slide 
which read ‘‘one minute, please, for change 
of reels."’ As I recall it, few died of ennui 
during the period the screen was dark, nor 
did any walk out. The broadcasters might, 
if only out of consideration, adopt a similar 
policy. There are times when silence is 
golden . . . and much to be preferred. 


S this department scurries pressward, 
A word comes that the American 

Academy of Arts and Letters’ gold 
medal for announcerial diction has been 
awarded to Milton J. Cross, dean of the 
NBC interlocutors. The presentation, with 
appropriate ceremonies, was scheduled for 
April 23 and was to be broadcast over the 
chain systems. 





- HE National Music League, of which 
| Mrs. Otto H. Kahn is president and 
Harold Vincent Milligan executive 
director, is sponsoring a series of broadcasts 
over WEAF which merits attention. Forty 
young musicians are taking turns in pro- 
grams presented each Wednesday afternoon 
at 5 over the New York station. Included 
among them are pianists, violinists, singers, 
ensembles—both vocal and instrumental— 
and other music makers who have been 
chosen after passing rigid competitive audi- 
tions. 


Experiments of the General Electric 
Lighting Company with artificial lighting 
were recently served up as a radio tid-bit 
over WGY. About the only thing ac- 
complished by the booming of 5,000,000 
volts was to remind listeners that the static 
season is just around the corner. 


ITO SCHIPA., broadcasting for the 
first time under the Atwater Kent 
colors and for the second time 
under any banner, put to shame practically 
the entire coterie of radio tenors. But then, 
Schipa is no radio tenor. Here was finished 
artistry, just the proper mood for each 
number and above all a voice of purest ray 
serene. Dross in his program, of which 
there was perhaps a bit too much, was 
turned to gold by his touch; and better 
works were accorded expositions to be ex- 
pected of this talented delineator. 


The week before, the same impresarios 
presented Louis Homer in a recital of 
operatic and concert numbers. To avoid 
redundancy and repetition, you are referred 
to the account of Mr. Schipa’s concert for 
comment on Mme. Homer’s broadcast . . . 
with the exception that the contralto’s pro- 
gram was more comensurate with the artist. 


Walter Gieseking, Richard Bonelli and 
Hilda Burke were recent participants in 
various ‘‘At the Baldwin’’ soirees, the 
first named returning to the hour with a 
request program fashioned after the heart 
of piano devotees. All three comported 
themselves (musically speaking) in the 
manner one would expect of such well- 
established artists, though Mr. Gieseking, 
of course carried off the major honors. A 
bit tempered, and rather more pleasingly 
modulated since their advent, the Baldwin 
“at home musicales’ need but the complete 
elimination of dialogue to make them truly 
admirable broadcasts. Incidentally, a dis- 
patch from the sponsors announces that due 
to “‘the overwhelming response’ to their 
programs, it has been decided to continue 
beyond the original plan of thirteen pre- 
sentations. 
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Drawn from life by Carl Bohnen 


TITO SCHIPA 


Chicago Civic Opera tenor, who went on the air for the second time 
Sunday, April 14, over the N. B.C. system 
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THE TURN OF THE DIAL 


SUNDAY, APRIL 28. 


12.30 p. m. Pro-Arte String Quartet 
with cgntralto soloist. Three movements 
from Beethoven's C minor quartet, and 
songs by Rachmaninoff, Cahier and others. 
NBC System. 


1 p. m. Concert Arists’ Hour. The 
overture to Verdi's “‘La Forza del Des- 
tino,”’ the prelude to Act 11 of Wagner's 
“Lohengrin” and excerpts from Lalo’s 
Spanish Symphony, NBC System. 

2 p. m. The Roxy 
chestra. NBC System. 

3 p. m. The Italian Royal Marine 
Band. Program includes works by Bizet, 
Ponchielli, Tchaikovsky and Liszt. WOR. 

4 p. m. Sacred program by standard 
composers in the Cathedral Hour. CBS. 

5.30 p. m. Choral program in the Twi- 
light Voices Hour. NBC System. 


Or- 


Symphony 


6 p. m. (C. D. T.) The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. The overture to 
Weber's Der Freischiitz, Tchaikosvky’s 


Nut Cracker suite, ballet music from Gold- 
mark's Queen of Sheba and the Larghetto 
from Beethoven's Second Symphony. Mid- 
west NBC System. 


7.30 p. m. Alfredo Casella, pianist and 
conductor, in At the Baldwin. NBC 
System. 

8.30 p. m. The Chir Invisible. WOR. 


9.15 p. m. John Charles Thomas, bari- 


tone, in the Atwater Kent Hour, NBC 
System. 

10 p. m. Frances Alda, soprano, in 
the De Forest Hour. CBS. 

10.15 p. m. The National Light Opera 
Company. NBC System. 

11.30 p. m. The Russian Cathedral 
Choir. NBC System 


MONDAY, APRIL 29. 


9.30 p. m. Martha Atwood, soprano, 
soloist in the General Motors Hour. Sym- 
phony orchestra. NBC System. 

10 p. m. National Broadcasting and 
Concert Bureau Musicale. Grieg, Bach, 
Handel. Orchestra, baritone and violinist. 
NBC System. 

10 p. m. The United Choral Singers. 

11 p. m. Verdi's ‘““The Masked Ball.”’ 


National Grand Opera Company. NBC 
System. 

11 p. m. The Slumber Hour. Delibes, 
Liszt, Goldmark, Strauss and others. NBC 


TUESDAY, APRIL 30. 


8 p. m. Recital by Genia Fonariova, 
soprano with concert orchestra. Massenet, 
Saint-Saens, Debussy, Godard. NBC 
System. 

8.15 p. m. United States Navy Band. 
CBS. 

9 p. m. Paul Whiteman and his or- 


chestra in the Old Gold Hour. CBS. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 1. 


5 p. m. The National Music League’s 
concert. NBC System. 
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7.05 p. m. Recital by Rosalie Wolf, 
soprano. Berlioz, Herbert, Godard, Klemm, 
Delibes, Strauss and Dvorak. String or- 
chestra, assisting. NBC System. 

10 p. m. The Kolster Radio Hour. 
Massenet’s Scenes Picturesque, the finale to 
Saine-Saens Symphony in A minor, the 
Swan Song and Lohengrin’s Farewell from 
Wagner's ‘‘Lohengrin,”’ and other num- 


bers. CBS. 
THURSDAY, MAY 2. 


8 p. m. Recital by pianist and organist. 
WOR. 

10 p. m. The Bamberger Little Sym- 
phony. WOR. 

10 p. m. Choral 
octet. NBC System. 

10.30 p. m. Kathleen Stewart, pianist 
and Genia Zielinska, soprano, with sym- 
phony orchestra directed by Cesare Sodero. 
Natinal Broadcasting and Concert Bureau 
Musicale. NBC System. 

FRIDAY, MAY 3. 

11 a. m. RCA Educational Hour 
Half, “‘Dances.’ Bach, Mozart, 
and Delibes. Second half; ‘‘The Sym- 
phonic Poem;’’ Saint-Saens’ The Spin- 
ning Wheel of Omphale. Walter Damrosch, 
conductor. NBC System 

4 p.m. Pacific Little Symphony. Len- 
ore Overture No. 3 of Beethoven, Delibes’, 
La Source and numbers by Saint-Saens, and 
Tchaikovsky. NBC System. 

11 p. m. Operatic excerpts in the 
Slumber Hour. La Forza del Destino. I 
Pagliacci, The Magic’ Flute, Coq d’or. NBC 
System. 


program by mixed 


First 
Strauss 


SATURDAY, MAY 4 


8 p. m. The Salon Singers and string 
ensemble. NBC System. 

8.30 p. m. Julia Timer, soprano, and 
Bernard Gabriel, pianist, in joint recital. 
Chopin, Scarlotti, Mendelssohn, Taubert, 
Schumann and others. WOR. 

9 p. m. The General Electric Hour. 
Symphony orchestra. Meyerbeer, Mozart, 
Wagner, Strauss, Delibes. NBC System. 


SUNDAY, MAY 5. 


1 p. m. Concert Artists’ Hour. Ameri- 
can composers program. NBC System. 

2. Roxy Symphony Orchestra. NBC 
System. 

4 p.m. The Cathedral Hour. 

6 p. m. The Continentals. Excerpts 
from Hadley’s Herod and Bianca, Cad- 
man's, Shanewis, Herbert's Natoma, Dam- 
Cyrano, Harling’s Light of St. 
Agnes and MacDowell’s Piano Concerto 
in D minor. NBC System. 

6 p. m. C. D. T. Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Thomas, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Midwest NBC System. 

7.30 Earle Laros, pianist, with the 
Baldwin Singers ‘‘At the Baldwin.’’ NBC 
System. 

9.15 p. m. Norwegian program by the 
Raytheonians. Astrid Fjelde, soprano, Lew 


CBS. 


rosch’s 


Eastern Daylight 


Choristers and or- 


White, organist, The 
chestra. NBC System. 

9.15 p. m. The Atwater Kent Hour. 
NBC System. 

9.45 p.m. Utica Jubilee Singers. NBC 
System. 

10 p. m. Arthur Pryor and his band in 
the De Forest Hour. CBS. 

10.15 p. m. The National Light Upera 


Company. Herbert's ‘The Idol's Eye’’ 
with full score and text. NBC System. 
11.30 p. m. The Russian Cathedral 
Choir. NBC System. 
MONDAY, MAY 6. 
7.45 p. m. Song recital by Frances 
Paperte, soprano. String orchestra. NBC 


8.30 p. m. White House Hour. Mas- 
senet, Sullivan, Drlda, Delibes, Polidini, 
Elgar and Grieg. NBC System. 

9.30 p. m. Sousa and his band (radio 
debut) in General Motors Hour. NBC 

10 p. m. The United Choral Singers. 
CBS. 

10 p. m. The National Broadcasting 
and Concert Bureau Musicale. Meyerbeer 
Leoncavallo, Beethoven, Debussy. Orches- 
tra, baritone and violinist. NBC System. 

11 p. m. National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Cesare Sodero, conductor, postponed 
performance of Herbert's ““Natoma.’’ NBC. 


TUESDAY, MAY 7. 

8 p. m. Song recital by soprano with 
concert orchestra. NBC System. 11 p. m. 
The Slumber Hour. NBC System. 

9 p. m. Paul Whiteman and his or- 


chestra. CBS. 

10 p. m. Curtis Institute of Music 
Hour. Concert program by student artist. 
CBS. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 8. 

5 p. m. The National Music League's 
broadcast. Concert program. NBC Sys- 
tem. 

7.30 p. m. The La Touraine Orches- 
tra. NBC System. 


THURSDAY, MAY 9. 
8 p. m. The Recital Hour. WOR. 
10 p. m. Mixed octet and orchestra in 
choral program. NBC System. 
11 p. m. The Slumber Hour. NBC 


FRIDAY, MAY 10. 


11 a. m. RCA _ Educational 
Walter Damrosch and the National 
chestra. NBC System. 

4 p.m. The Pacific Littlke Symphony 
in concert program. NBC System. 

8 p. m. The Cities Service Hour. Light 
classical program. NBC System. 

10 p. m. The Salon Singers. 


Hour. 
Or- 


SATURDAY, MAY 11. 


The Goldman Band. NBC 


8 p. m. 
System. 
9 p. m. Walter Damrosch and the Gen- 


eral Electric Orchestra in lecture-concert. 
NBC System. 
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HOMER AND ZIMBALIST TO 
ASCEND PARNASSUS 


In celebration of its tenth birthday, the 
Parnassus Club of New York, operated as 
a girls’ home, will give a concert in Car- 
negie Hall on April 26 for the benefit of 
its student loan fund. Artists billed to 
stand on the mount are Louise Homer, 
making her only concert appearance in 
New York this season, and Efrem Zimba- 
list, with Katherine Homer and Emanuel 
Bay as accompanists. 

The Parnassus Club, founded by Flor- 
ence McMillan, is conducted on a business 


principle, paying regular dividends on a 
basis of $15.85 weekly for room and 
board. It accommodates 261 girls, and 
has housed 3,200 students since it was 
opened. Every state in the Union and 
eight foreign countries have been repre- 


sented. During the winter sessions students 
living in the club average twenty-one years 


of age, coming to New York to study 
music, literature, art, the drama, kinder- 
garten and economics. In the summer 


teachers are also club members. 

Miss McMillan states that about 30 per 
cent. of the residents are there for 
chaperonage, another 30 per cent. have 
saved up enough money for a season or 
two in New York, and the remainder must 
partially finance themselves. Accompanist 
work, taking care of children, sewing, tu 
toring, typing and other activities are 
means of support. ‘‘Occasionally, how 
ever, money is needed to tide over tempo 
rary difficulties,’ it is stated. ‘“‘The girls 
strongly opposed to anything savoring of 
philanthropy, are helped out at such 
times by the student loan fund. The 
smallest loan carries interest and the fund 
is available to any one really needing it.” 

BACH MUSIC PRESENTED 
IN LOS ANGELES 

The Bach Cantata Society of Los An 
geles, conducted by Hal Davidson Crain, 
gave its second concert of the 
the Superet Church on Good Friday eve- 
ning, when Calmon Luboviski and Harry 


season in 


Ben Gronsky added the Double Violin 
Concerto to the program. Accompanied 
by Raymond McFeeters. Mr. Luboviski 


and his gifted young pupil gave a com- 
pelling performance of this music, the 
beauty of which was enhanced by the 
intimate atmosphere of the building. Arla 
Calve and Charles Henri De la Plate were 
respectively soprano and bass soloists in 


the cantata, ‘““What God Does Is Right.” 


Aurora Berg sang the cantata for alto 
voice, ‘‘Hasten Thou, O _ Longed-for 
Hour,’’ and Diane Neutra was heard in a 


group of spirituals. Beatrice Kaplan ac- 
companied. 


POCHON QUARTET TO MAKE 
DEBUT AT MILLS 

Mills College in Oakland, Cal., is 
chosen as the place in which the new 
Pochon Quartet will come before the pub- 
lic for the first time on May 18. Found- 
ed by Alfred Pochon, a member of the 
Flonzaley Quartet up to the date of its 
disbanding, the new ensemble enlists the 
services of Nicholas Moldavan, also a 
Flonzaley player, Gerald Warburg and 
Wolfe Wolfinson. 
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PITTSBURGHIANS SHOW COURAGE 
AND SING 


JOIN IN HYMN OF “AMERICA” WITH CHORUS 
WHILE VAN HOOGSTRATEN CONDUCTS 


By William E. Benswanger 


Hoogstraten provided novelty. in 

double measure for the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra's final concert of 
this’ season, the one as composer of 
‘“‘America’’ and the other as guest con- 
ductor. Neither Bloch’s Epic Rhapsody, 
which won the symphonic prize of $3,- 
000 offered by MUSICAL AMERICA, nor 
Mr. van Hoogstraten had been heard in 
Pittsburgh before, and both were received 
with every mark of enthusiasm by the 
audience of 4,000, made up of every type 
of listener, which crowded into Syria 
Mosque. 


F  Hooes BLOCH and Willem van 


Unwilling to ignore the choral section 
with which ‘“‘America’’ concludes, yet not 
relying on the audience to sing it, the 
management provided a trained choir of 
100 to take charge of this climax, and 
was rewarded by finding that at least 
some of those present had the courage to 
join in. 

Two encores were not enough to satisfy 
admirers of Alexander Brailowsky, the 
Symphony's soloist in Saint-Saens Con- 
certo in G minor, but they took the hint 


and ceased to demand more when the 


piano was closed with an air of finality. 
Rounding out the 
bert’s 
“Rakoczy” 
orchestra, 
Breeskin, 


program were Schu- 
‘‘Rosamunde’’ Overture and _ the 
March in Berlioz’ version. 

trained for this concert 
was complimented by 


The 
by Elias 





KLINE L. ROBERTS 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
COLUMBUS (0.) GRAND OPERA ASSO- 
CIATION HAS PUT HIS MARK ON THAT 
CITY THIS SEASON WITH THREE AP 
PEARANCES OF THE CHICAGO CIVIC 
OPERA COMPANY. MR. ROBERTS ALSO 


ENJOYS THE DISTINCTION OF BEING 
THE ADVISORY CHAIRMAN OF THE 
SYMPHONY CLUB OF CENTRAL OHIO 


Mr. van Hoogstraten, who spoke in en- 
couraging terms of its potentialities. 

For the first time within the memory 
of present-day concert-goers, Cesar 
Franck’s oratorio, ““The Beatitudes,"’ was 
performed by the Mendelssohn Choir, un- 
der the energetic leadership of Ernest 
Lunt, in Carnegie Music Hall. Roland 
E. Partridge was tenor soloist, and Theo- 
dore Webb the baritone. Soloists from 
the choir included Evelyn Williams, Helen 
Baird, Alta Shultz, Edmund A. Ebert, 


Earl Cleveland, William F. Miller and 
George McDonald. Mildred C. Fey was 
at the piano and Earl Mitchell played 
the organ. 


After holding their April meeting in 
Webster Hall, members of the Musicians’ 
Club of Pittsburgh were guests at a con- 
cert given in Carnegie Music Hall by the 
Pittsburgh Polyphonic Choir, which is 
under the direction of the Rev. Carlo Ros- 
sini 

A program consisting of works by Ma- 
rianne Genet, Pittsburgh pianist, was 
given in Miss Genet’s native city, Water- 
town, N. Y., by the composer herself, 
assisted by Reese R. Reese, baritone, Wil- 
helmina Woolwater Knapp, organist, and 
members of the Morning Musicale Club 
who sponsored the event 


$200,000 HOME GIVEN TO 
NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOI 


The $200,000 building given to the 
Neighborhood Music School, New York, 
by Mrs. John Hubbard, a home repre- 


senting the largest gift ever made to an in- 
stitution of this kind, was opened on 
April 8. 

Harold Bauer accepted the donation on 
behalf of the trustees, and emphasized the 
to the cause of settlement school 
music shown by Janet D. Schenck, di- 
rector, under whose management the 
Neighborhood School has attained its pres- 
ent state of excellence. Mr. Bauer also 
played a short program of works by Bach, 
Schumann and Brahms. 

Featured in the dedication concert given 
by school pupils were the junior and 
senior orchestras, contributing music by 
Bach, Grainger and Rameau under the 
respective direction of Fannie Levine and 


devotion 


Hugo Kortschak. Solo numbers were 
played on the piano, violin, viola and 
‘cello. Am address was made by Mrs. 


Donn Barber, president of the board of 
trustees. 

Among the guests were: Rubin Gold- 
mark, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, 
Walter Golde, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schel- 
ling, Dr. and Mrs. Frank Damrosch, James 
Friskin, Lucrezia Bori and Mrs. Kortschak. 
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“FIDDLE!"’ CRIES LIEBLING 
TO GARRET FINDS 
Every week now, someone discovers a 
genuine Stradivarius or perhaps it’s only 
an old Amati, worth a paltry $15,000. 


Leonard Liebling in The New York 
American gives his own version of this 
virulent type of Spring Fever raging in 
the press under ‘‘Rare Old Fiddle Found 
in Pottsville.’’ ‘Farmer Finds Fiddle — 
Worth $20,000 says savant.”’ 

Here is Leonard’s summary of the sit- 
uation: 

A worthy citizen, estimable in most re- 
spects, becomes a designing schemer and 
an intolerable bore the moment his wife 
goes mining in the attic garret and ex- 
humes grandfather’s old $1.25 fiddle and 
his 50-cent bow, tied together with a 
strip of red flannel. 

Mother remembers that the fiddle was 
bought from a furtive gypsy, who wept 
as he took the money. Father distinctly 
recollects that he has often heard grandpa 
tell the story of the purchase. The fact 
of the matter really is that the old man, 
were he alive and given to truthfulness, 
could tell an unromantic tale about a cer- 
tain fiddle that was bought at Malachy 
Perkin’s general store and post office in 
1852.” 

’ = & 

A headline of tragic implications ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the New York 
Evening Post after a certain song recital. 


“Miss Tully Back In Morgue After 
Debut At Carnegie.” 
We hasten to assure anxious readers 


that Miss Tully is very much alive, has 
an excellent position at the Morgue and 
may be found in or about that institution 
almost any day. 
i. 
MARY GARDEN SINGS _ IN 
HOLIDAY MOOD 

Mary Garden, her hair redder than ever 
this year, was in a holiday mood when 
she sang with Beniamino Gigli at a bene- 
fit concert for the Fordham Hospital in 
the Metropolitan Opera House on April 
14. And over at the Roosevelt Hotel on 
April 3 she sang for the benefit of the 
League for American Citizenship. A high- 
light of the latter evening occurred when 
Mrs. Arnold Gottlieb, a member of the 
League’s Advisory council, auctioned off 
ten autographed portraits of Miss Garden 
at $25 each. 

* * * 

Soloists are out, as far as Columbus, 
Ohio, is concerned. A vote taken by the 
ticket holders of the Symphony Club of 
Central Ohio, of which Mrs. B. Gwynne 
Huntington is president, decided by the 
almost unanimous ballot of 196 to 4, in 
favor of straight orchestra as against or- 
chestra and soloists. The course for next 
season is to be announced imminently. 
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NOTES ON NEWS 


FLASHES FROM THE PRESS HERE AND ABROAD 


COUNT McCORMACK ARRIVES 

It was Count McCormack on the roster 
of the Olympic when that vessel docked 
sometimes ago, but just John McCormack 
on the Carnegie Hall programs when he 
sang a few days later. Count McCor- 
mack—it’s a Papal title recently conferred 
—is interested in sound films and may join 
the great trek to Hollywood. He has be- 
come a racing enthusiast with a stable and 
nine horses in Monaster Even, County 
Kildare. After some experience in racing 
Count McCormack named his latest horse 
“Tf’’. And you may see his car rolling 
around New York with a woolly black 
cat perched on the top. 

= 

Conducted by Eugene Goossens, the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra fulfilled its 
only out of town engagement this season 
by playing in Memphis, Tenn., on March 
26. An evening program was of com- 
plete symphonic proportions; a matinee 
was educational. 

: * *& 
MR. BOHNEN PRESIDES 
AT A FUNERAL 

“The opera as such is dying. 
be over in this country in five 
years.” 

Thus spake Michael Bohnen to Charles 
D. Isaacson, music critic of the Morning 
Telegraph. And Mr. Bohnen continued: 

“The opera is a hothouse, the singing 
and singers are hothouse plants. The 
great composers, Wagner and Verdi, auto 
crats, like the Czar and Kaiser, said: 
‘This is my art, you singers, come sacrifice 
yourself, as the slaves were sacrificed in 
ancient days to the gods and idols. Burn 
yourselves up. Give up your strength and 
nerves.’ And if you could see up close 
the faces of the singers struggling for top 
notes and big smashing climaxes—all of 
that is unnatural, unnecessary. Wagner 
and Verdi, Shakespeare, Goethe, Michael- 
angelo, Rodin—they are for the museum 
and library and those who would study 
them. 

“Now come the talkies,’” Bohnen con- 
tinued. ‘It is a new era. Of course many 
years are needed for development. The 
stage is thousands of years old. Opera 
is 200 years old. But because it has been 
kept by a limited circle, treated as a thing 
to belong to the few, it is doomed. 

“America laughs at the exaggerations 
of the opera and the old forms, with their 
grandiloquent gestures and their wild, 
reaching singing.’” Perhaps Mr. Bohnen 
has been reading too many newspaper re- 
views of his King Mark. Or maybe its 


It will 
or six 


just that new contract with Warner 
Brothers. 
At all events our congratulations to 


Monsieur Isaacson who has published an 
immense amount of intriguing musical 
stories in The Telegraph this season. 


“GOOD-BYE OPERA” SINGS 

ARTUR BODANZKY 
“IT shall never conduct 
recently remarked Mr. Bodanzky, to 
Charles D. Isaacson of the New York 
Telegraph. ‘‘I have given my word for a 
performance at Mannheim and two other 
German festivals for single performances. 
I have cabled cancellations of other Euro- 
pean summer engagements. [I am tired. 

Also, I am through with grand opera. 
Mr. Isaacson was brave. He asked: 
“Will you ever accept a few guests per- 
formances with the Metropolitan Opera?”’ 

“Not one-—never.”’ 
s ¢ « 


FIGARO’S SUCCESSOR DIES 
IN WASHINGTON 
There is sorrow around the Capital’s 
barber shop in Washington. Prince Rob- 
inson is dead. Wielding a feather edged 
razor and crooning negro spirituals, the 


Opera again, 


estimable Mr. Robinson for _ seventeen 
years has been a tonsorial solace from 
the old South. He was brought to 


Washington from Alabama by the late 
Oscar Underwood. As an ardent Demo- 
crat he went to national conventions and 
once roused the Baltimore delegates with 
Champ Clark’s favorite ‘‘Houn’ Dog” 
song. Prince was 70 years old. 

* * &* 


New among Victor recordings is Strauss’ 
“Ein Heldenleben,’’ played in its entirety 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
of New York under the direction of Wil- 
lem Mengelberg. The orchestra of 124 is 
the largest ever recorded by Victor and 
the recording is reported to be the first 
done in Carnegie Hall. 


* * * 


DAMROSCH WOULD PREVENT IN- 
COMPETENT TEACHING 


“There should be a state board to pass 
on the capacity of would-be music teach- 
ers to teach,” stated Dr. Frank Damrosch, 
Dean of the Institute of Musical Art of 
the Juilliard School of Music. ‘‘Doctors 
and Dentists are not allowed to practice 
without a license but anyone can set up 
as a teacher of music, and incalculable 
harm is being done to young voices in 
training. A board of examination should 
be made up, of course, of musicians—not 
politicians.” 

* * + 


TAXES CAUSE MENGELBERG TO 
QUIT CONCERTGEBEOUW 


Willem Mengelberg, conductor of the 
famous Amsterdam Concertgebeouw Or- 
chestra, has resigned because Dutch offi- 
cials demand payment of an income tax 
on his American earnings on which taxes 
have already been paid in the United 
States. 
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WHAT PRICE AN ORCHESTRA? 


AFTER FINDING OUT, CLEVELAND’S ZEALOTS PERMANENTLY ENDOW 
THEIR SYMPHONY WITH A REMARKABLE FUND 


By Hollister Noble 


GAVE you one hundred dollars last year. I'll 
give you two hundred dollars this year,’’ re- 
marked a multimillionaire in a Western city, 
‘but it’s against my principles to contribute financially 
to any organization running at such a loss.” 


$4 








This generous patron of music was replying to the 
pleas of the local symphony orchestra which was 
young but had won a brilliant artistic and popular 
success during the 
season and wound 
up as usual with a 
forty or fifty thous- 
and dollar deficit. 

When you talk 
privately with some 
of the gentlemen 
conducting orches- 
tras in the Middle 
and Far West you 
will find that their 
actual conductorial 
duties are only part 
—and sometimes a 
minor part — of 
their struggles, in 
company with a 
small band of pio- 
neers, to keep their 
orchestras in active 
existence. They 
have to know and 
play with the right 
people; they have 
to address dozens of 
Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, and Op- 
timist Clubs and 
Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheons; 
they often have to 
battle with local 
politicians and 
bankers; and after 
their season is over they sometimes have to pass the hat 
to local men and women of wealth. 

Seattle, Portland (Ore.), San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Cleveland and half a dozen other cities are now 
facing and gradually solving their financial dilemmas. 

But Cleveland deserves the spotlight at this time 
Its whole cultural and musical situation is decidedly 
unusual. 

In December 1928 Mr. John L. Severance, president 
of the Musical Arts Asociation, and Mrs. Severance, 
announced their willingness to provide a million dollar 
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JOHN L. SEVERANCE OF CLEVELAND—HE OFFERED A HOME FOR THE 
THE ORCHESTRA ON TWO CONDITIONS. 


home for the Cleveland Orchestra on two conditions: 

That the hall be erected in the Cleveland Center of 
Education at University Circle and that the land be 
provided by Western Reserve University; 

That the people of Cleveland contribute at least 
$2,000,000 to endow the orchestra. 

Cleveland's population is something over a million. 
Strenuous efforts this past season culminating in a final 
drive under Dudley 
Blossom, went far 
beyond the popular 
goal. 

The orchestra's 
permanent endow- 
ment is now over 
$2,363,000 and the 
endowment of the 
orchestra and _ its 
properties amounts 
to over $5,000,000. 

The orchestra's 
problems are only 
part of a cultural 
and _— educational 
project in Cleveland 
which possesses a 
comprehen- 
siveness and imagin- 
ative force un- 
approached by any 
other municipality 
in our knowledge. 
For the last half 
century these lead- 
ers have set about 
to transform a great 
section about Wade 
Park and _ Euclid 
Avenue into a beau- 
tiful group of edu- 
cational institutions 
and other impor- 
tant factors in the 
cultural life of the city. This University Circle group 
at the present time includes Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Case School of Applied Science, the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, the Medical Center, the Western Re- 
serve Historical Museum, the Allen Memorial Library, 
the Fine Arts Garden, and the School of Education. 
Other structures planned for the circle include the new 
Museum of Art Natural History, a new high school 
practically completed, a University Library, a new 
building for the Cleveland School of Art, and Orches- 
tra Hall—tthe new home for the Cleveland Orchestra. 
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Just to be a little more crass and vulgar, 
instead of noting the amount of Brahms, 
Wagner, Beethoven, et al., played for the 
good people of Cleveland of late, we ap- 
pend a little symphonic history in figures— 
the history of the Cleveland Orchestra's 
tenth season which ended May 31, 1928. 
This little statement shows in concrete form 
the magnitude of the financial burden im- 
posed upon somebody by a first class sym- 
phony orchestra. 

In salaries for 87 players and conductor, 
$262.865.68 was paid out; for general 
concert expenses including hall rental, ush- 
ers, soloists, printing, local advertising, etc., 
$60,421.83; travelling, hotels, baggage, 
etc., while on tour, $66,395.69; general 
administrative expenses, office rent, salaries, 
national advertising, $37,850.76; teaching 
service in Cleveland public schools, $2,470; 
depreciation, interest, accounts charged off, 
$4,084.41—-making a total expense of 
$434,088.37. 

The income was as follows: From 
Cleveland concerts, $96,498.69; from out 
of town concerts, $91,495.50; program 
advertising, $10,529.13 which totals 
$198,973.32. 

Simple subtraction shows a deficit of 
$235,115.05. And for 11 years the 
Musical Arts Association has supported the 
Cleveland Orchestra 


S to history—in 1891 a few women 
A pects together a small orchestra 

of professional and amateurs directed 
first by Mueller Neuhoff and later by Emil 
Ring under the name of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Still later a gentleman named 
C. F. Brush became president of the Phil- 
harmonic Society and among his friends 
raised $5,700 a year for several years. 
Occasionally they had out of town soloists 
‘“‘who often cost,’ said Mr. Brush, ‘‘the 
entire gate receipts of $1,250 for one 
season.” 

Along came another enthusiast, Conrad 
Mizer, who organized Sunday popular con 
certs at Gray’s Armory with Cleveland 
players conducted alternately by Emil Ring 
and Johann Ring. Various committees and 
groups of public spirited individuals guided 
the orchestra for several years and Newton 
D. Baker, erstwhile secretary of war, took 
active charge of its affairs. But the or- 
chestra was no sooner placed under munici- 
pal sponsorship than it gave up the ghost. 

In 1915 prominent citizens formed the 
Musical Arts Association with its chief 
concern for orchestral matters. John L. 
Severance, its president, made possible the 
engagement of Nicolai Sokoloff—an Am 
erican citizen of Russian birth—as con 
ductor. 

Walter Logan, an ardent worker for the 
proposed new orchestra, recently said, ‘I 
made a survey and found that I could get 
together 55 players of more than average 
musical skill. 

“Soon Father John Powers, music en- 
thusiast, and singer of some local reputa- 
tion, appeared in our office with a proposi- 
tion to raise money for St. Anne's church. 
Father Powers offered a guarantee of $600 
and the first rehearsal was called. The first 
music that the Cleveland Orchestra played 
was the last movement of Tchaikovsky's 
fourth symphony. This concert was a 
success except for the fact that there was no 
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harpist and the bassoon part was played on 
the ‘cello. Our first trombone player 
worked at the Elysium Ice Skating Rink. 
Sokoloff and I went to the Elysium, 
climbed a ladder into the Rink’s orchestra 
perch and begged the leader to release the 
trombone player long enough to play our 
first symphony concert. Our players came 
from all walks of life. The first bass was 
an undertaker and had to figure his dates 
pretty closely to keep up both connections.” 

The individual who speaks most feel- 
ingly on the subject of a permanent or- 
chestra hall is Mrs. Adella_ Prentiss 
Hughes, at present manager of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and long identified with the 
orchestra's history. She has yet to give a 
concert on top of the war memorial or on 
the city’s coal docks. But if all the theatres 
and auditoriums burned down at 8 p. m. 
Mrs. Hughes would have the orchestra 
playing somewhere to a capacity audience at 
8:30 p. m. This formidable lady was 
inoculated with music at an early age. She 
first heard Theodore Thomas’s orchestra in 
a tabernacle built for religious revivals. 
Patti, Nordica, Sembrich, Paderewski 
and all the celebrities of the day appeared in 
the tabernacle before it burned down; and 
then they all went up two flights of stairs 
to Association Hall in the building of the 
Y. MAG2ZA. 

Then she gave her own musical attrac- 
tions in the ball room of the Hollenden 
Hotel; then in various theatres and halls. 
She once gave ‘‘Seigfried’’ in the baseball 
park and then presented the Ben Greet 





VERSED IN THE GENTLE ART OF PRO 
VIDING CONTRIBUTIONS—DUDLEY 
STUART BLOSSOM. 


Players in an apple orchard on the great 
Wade Estate. 

There has never been a fine large home 
appropriate for musical events in Cleveland. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s first Cleveland 
concert was given in a business men’s hall 
in the Chamber of Commerce building. 
Then Mrs. Hughes ran into Gray’s Armory 
—and poultry shows. Gray's Armory was 
a big drafty barn with inadequate exits that 
caused timid concert goers to wonder if 
they could be dug from the charred debris 


in case of fire. Mrs. Hughes always insisted 
that in case of fire it would be an easy 
matter for two or three thousand people to 
climb up the pipes on the wall and make an 
escape through the windows. 

And then there were the poultry shows 
——which threatened to have a profound 
effect on Cleveland’s musical history. 

There was a Boston Symphony concert, 
for instance, conducted by Gebhricke at 
Gray's Armory, a concert booked a year 
ahead. But just before the concert there 
Was a great poultry show and as a prelude 
to Bach, Beethoven and Brahms an army of 
men rushed around the hall with gallons of 
deodorants which lingered long in the 
memories of those who heard the Boston 
Band's concerts. 

On another occasion Walter Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony, with Josef 
Hofmann as soloist, were due to appear on 
the same evening the Armory had also 
agreed to put on a poultry show. The 
Armory decided in favor of the poultry. 
So the orchestra went to Miles’ theatre and 
ran into more trouble. In order to accom- 
modate the large band, a huge timber ex- 
tension was built out over part of the 
audience. And in order to accommodate 
a delegation of musical enthusiasts from 
Youngstown most of them were seated 
directly under this extension on which Mr. 
Hofmann’s piano rested. One disgruntled 
patron afterwards wrote to the manager: 

“I have heard upright pianos from be- 
hind and square pianos from before but I 
had to attend a Cleveland concert to hear a 
grand piano from underneath. I did not 
care for the effect, even with Hofmann 
playing.”’ 


facts may be of interest: The Musical 

Arts Association, founded in 1915 
has supported the Cleveland Orchestra for 
(eleven) years. The new home for the or- 
chestra will be maintained and operated by 
the Musical Arts Association. During its 
first nine seasons the Cleveland Orchestra 
gave 402 concerts in 117 cities of more 
than 20 states. The orchestra journeyed to 
Canada and Cuba. At home it gave in re- 
cent seasons 20 pairs of subscription con- 
certs; special pop concerts; 16 concerts for 
children from the 5th grade through high 
school in public, private and parochial 
schools. Arthur Shepherd conducted the 
Children’s Concerts. Five complete pro 
grams have been broadcasted in Ohio's pub 
lic schools. 

In the summer of 1927 the Cleveland 
Orchestra gave its first open air concerts in 
a five weeks series under municipal auspices 
to audiences of from 6,000 to 14,000. 

While conducting the summer series of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra in 1919, Nicolai 
Sokoloff was secured by Mr. Severance as 
the conductor of the Cleveland Symphony 
and he has directed the orchestra since that 
time. At the age of 17 Mr. Sokoloff was 
in the first violin section of the Cleveland- 
Boston Symphony; when he was 20 he 
became concertmeister of the Russian Sym- 
phony; later in London he was called to 
form the San Francisco String Quartet 

The Cleveland Orchestra is to open a five 
day engagement in New York on April 26 
in cooperation with the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. 


F OR zealous statisticians the following 
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OTTO GORITZ DIES AT FIFTY-SIX 


CREATED KLINGSOR IN AMERICAN PREMIERE OF 
“PARSIFAL”; ALSO FAMOUS BECKMESSER 


TTO GORITZ, creator of Klingsor 

in the American premiere of ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
at the Metroplitan Opera, died in Hamburg, 
Germany, on April 13. He was fifty-six 
years old and was last heard in America in 
1919, when his efforts to given German 
opera in the Lexington Theatre, New York, 
precipitated disturbances and police super- 
vision caused by active anti- Teutonic senti- 
ment. 

Conspicuous among Metropolitan Opera 
singers by reason of his sonorous baritone 
voice and exceptional dramatic ability, Mr. 
Goritz was one of those whose services 
came to an end upon the withdrawal of 
Wagner's German music from the repertoire 
at the time of American’s entry into the 
World War. The first performance of 

Parsifal’’ outside Bayreuth in 1903 was 
also the occasion of Mr. Goritz’ American 
debut, and before the season was over he 
had proved his remarkable versatility by 
recording equal success in the comedy role 
of Beckmesser in ‘‘Die Meistersinger 
Sixty performances of Klingsor stood to 
Mr. Goritz’ credit before his retirement 
from the Metropolitan in 1917. Other 
parts created by him at that house were 


Moriccio in d’Albert’s ‘‘Tiefland,’’ Kezal 
in ‘The Bartered Bride,’ Spielmann in 
‘“‘Konigskinder’’ and Ochs in ‘‘Rosen- 


kavalier.”’ 

Mr. Goritz’ popularity among critics and 
layment alike was justly earned, his sing- 
ing and acting in ‘‘Hansel und Gretel,”’ 
‘“Fidelio’’ and ‘‘The Magic Flute’’ being 
generally accepted as models. Following 
the failure of his own operatic venture in 
New York, Mr. Goritz returned to Ger- 
many and was singing at the Hamburg 
Opera at the time of his death 

Mr. Goritz was born in Berlin. A pupil 
of his mother, Olga Nielitz Goritz, he 
made his debut as Matteo in “Fra Diavolo”’ 
at the Court Theatre in Neustrelitz in 
1895 and sang there for three years. En- 
gagements in Breslau and Hamburg fol- 
lowed before he came to the United States. 


EDNA THOMAS GIVES 
BENEFIT 


A New Orleans ‘‘mammy”’ contributed 
two spirituals to the program given for 
her benefit by Edna Thomas, the ‘“‘Lady 
from Louisiana,’ in a Negro church in 
New Orleans. Giving another recital in the 
Athenaeum, Miss Thomas was especially 
successful in ‘“Gwina Lay Down Mah Bur- 
den,’’ a death wail, and two Creole songs. 
Eugenie Wehrmann-Schaffner accompanied. 

The Philharmonic series came to an end 
with a concert by Richard Crooks. Mary 
Castellanos Taggart has been heard in a 
program of Creole songs, and a piano and 
violin concert brought Eugenie Wehrmann- 
Schaffner and Adrian Freiche as performers. 


WwW. S 
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FAMOUS GERMAN 
BARITONE 


OTTO GORITZ, 


DEMA HARSHBARGER ORGANIZES 
OPERA AUDIENCES 


The building up of audiences for the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company's first sea- 
son in its new home on Wacker Drive has 
been entrusted to the Civic Concert Service, 
Inc., of which Dema E. Harshbarger is the 
head. Miss MHarshbarger is organizing 
groups in Chicago and surrounding cities, 
and these will be amalgamated as Associated 
Civic Opera Clubs. The project is similar 
to that adopted by Miss Harshbarger in her 
Civic Music Associations throughout the 
United States. 

Considerably less than half the capacity 
of the new opera house remains to accom- 
modate opera club members for the season. 
The Civic Opera Clubs will form only one 
of several promotional agencies which are 
endeavoring to enroll capacity audiences for 
subscription performances. 


HARRISON M. WILD 


Harrison M. Wild, prominent in Chi- 
cago for many years, shot himself fatally 
on March 1. He was sixty-seven years 
old, and had been obliged to resign from 
several posts on account of deafness and 
other forms of ill health. Mr. Wild con- 
ducted the Chicago Apollo Club for more 
than thirty years, resigning a year ago. 
He had been organist and choirmaster of 
leading churches, and had led the Men- 
delssohn Club. He was born in Hoboken, 
N. J. His widow and a son survive. 


FRIENDS NOT TO HAVE ORCHESTRA 


“IN VIEW OF CIRCUMSTANCES” PLANS ARE 
ABANDONED FOR NEXT SEASON 


HILE adhering to the plan of estab 
ishing its own orchestra, the Society 


of the Friends of Music, New York, an- 
nounces that, “in view of all the cir 
cumstances,’’ it will be impossible to build 


this up in time for the beginning of next 
season. 

The statement continues: ‘“‘Mr. Artur 
Bodanzky, musical director of the Society, 
advised the board that he would be unable 
at this late date to get together a band of 
musicians of the standard required, since 
many of the men he needs have already 
made their contracts for the coming year. 

‘These facts are apart from financial 
considerations. A month ago, the Society 
announced that formation of the orchestra 
at this time was contingent upon the raising 
of $250,000 by April 15: that it would 
not risk its present work by taking any 
chance of failure. The sum needed has not 
yet been completed, although the public 


has been most generous. As soon as all 
reports are in from our committees, the 
total guaranteed will be announced, with 
the names of guarantors. 

“This does not mean that the Society 


has abandoned its intention of forming its 
orchestra. To avoid uncertainty for 
the immediate future it is making arrange- 
ments to use other orchestras for its schedule 
of twenty concerts next year. 

‘The campaign for funds for the or- 


own 


chestra will go on through the summer and 
fall. The sum which has been raised is 
far larger than has ever before been pledged 
to the Friends of Music. And it has been 
pledged not for one year but for three. 
The Society feels sure that the guarantors 
will approve its decision to conserve its 
new resources and to build slowly an or- 
chestra worthy of the name of the Friends 


of Music. 


“Meanwhile the Society, by its program 
for next year, giving twenty concerts of 
choral and instrumental music in a much 
larger hall than it has used in the past, 
will be meeting to the utmost of its present 
ability the demands of its growing public 
and will be carrying out its purpose of 
bringing the best music to the greatest pos 
sible number of people. It looks ahead to 
next season, the most ambitious of its his- 
tory, as a step, only, toward its goal. And 
it continues its appeal to the great body 
of concert-goers to share in its work.”’ 


The last sentence refers especially to the 
new subscription plan, modeled after that 
of the Theatre Guild, by which contributors 
of $5, $10 and $25 are sought, the Society 
giving in return reduced rates on subscrip 
tion tickets. The intent of the plan is to 
“‘democratize’’ the support of musical so- 
cieties. “‘It is a step toward making music 
self-supporting’’ the statement concludes. 
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relative of the family—a watchfully hearty 
welcome and a cool, courteous and unper- 
turbed farewell, punctuated by few rancous 
and unruly barks from the press. 

We suspect that Mr. Krauss’s failure 
with the Critics Union was brought about 
by the simple fact that he is not a great 
conductor and that he complicated this 
fact by their estimating certain character- 
istics of the American scene and by his in- 
ability to curb an orchestra on holiday 
after the austerity and discipline of a Tos- 
canini. Melodramatic gestures burst from 
him like flowers under an April sun. He 
distorted, retarded, sentimentalized, and 
seldom gave two similar interpretations of 
the same composition. Flamboyant at his 
debut he was actually a bit meek and un- 
certain at his farewell apearance. He con- 
stantly interfered with the music. 


But, we dutifully report, most of his 
audiences liked him. He received a hearty 
and sincere ovation at his final appearance. 


H. N. 


“Eugene Onegin” 


.* is easy enough to strain the quality 
of mercy over the Russian-American 
Grand Opera Company's presentation 
of Tchaikovsky's “‘Eugene Onegin” in the 
Manhattan Opera House on April 12. 
One could have a pleasantly sadistic time 
carping at a languid orchestra, at crudities 
in casting, in lighting, in scenic effects and 
in a directorial lethargy that prolonged 
the work until long after midnight. 


The company, however, is a coopera- 
tive one formed for the purpose of pro- 
ducing important Russian operas in this 
country with the members contributing 
their services until the public’s response 
to the aims of the company are made more 
evident—one way or another. The pro- 
ject in fact is a tentative one. This par- 
ticular group of its kind did unusually 
well and could have done much better with 
the directorial reins handled by some auto- 
cratic regisseur. Incidentally, ‘Eugene 
Onegin’’ was last performed at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in the Spring of 
1922. 


The performance cried aloud for speed- 
ing up and for two or three distinctive 
voices. ‘There is lovely stuff in this score. 
There are qualities of finer distinction than 
are found in almost any of Tchaikovsky's 
symphonic works. There is strength and 
delicacy, a sweet charm, a spontaneous 
outpouring of lovely lyricism to this 
poem of Pushkin’s which are effective un- 
der any sort of treatment. 

Mile. de Gonitch as Tatiana was dram- 
atically excellent and competent enough 
vocally. None of the others in the cast 
were outstanding. And yet the ensemble 
seemed to hold an easy familiarity with the 
stage routine; and a pleasant sense of 
freshness and lyric warmth pervaded the 
work which would have proved wholly 
delightful had the performance been a part 
of a more vigorous and better directed 
production. 
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NEW YORK MUSIC 
(Continued from page 40) 


Anita Tully Makes Debut 


HE press found plenty to talk about 

immediately prior to the debut 
recital of Miss Anita Tully at Car- 
negie Hall on April 8. So before entering 
upon any discussion of her vocal art it 
may be safely recorded that Miss Tully has 
been for a number of years a secretary and 
technician at Bellevue Hospital and the 
Morgue, and has earned the wherewithal to 
pursue an artistic career by studying 
languages during her lunch hour and tak- 
ing vocal lessons after working hours. This 
was the arduous schedule for seven years. 
Her outdoor debut occurred last August 
when she sang in a Wagnerian concert at 
the Yankee Stadium. 

Her Carnegie Hall program was a diffi- 
cult one including German lieder, Italian 
arias and Gluck’s ‘‘Divinites du Styx,” 
Beethoven's ‘‘Ascheulicher’’ and Purcell’s 
“There’s Not A Swain.’’ Emil J. Polak, 
her teacher, was the accompanist. 

Immaturity of style, a frequent cur- 
tailment of important phrasings, and forc- 
ing in high passages were some of the ob- 
stacles confronting Miss Tully’s interpre- 
tative goal the other evening. The pro- 
gram was an exacting one; too exacting, in 
fact, for Miss Tully's still limited equip- 
ment. But there is much to the young 
lady's credit. Her voice seems to possess 
possibilities for much more extensive de- 
velopments. When not forced the tone 
is clear and the delivery of it excellent. 
In brief, this may not have been an impos- 
ing debut, but it was an auspicious one. 
There with artistic sincerity and a re- 
freshing naturalness of manner and method 
which deserved all the applause a large 
and friendly audience bestowed upon her. 

. H. N. 


Other Important Music 


HE first of two recitals of composi- 

tions by Aurelio Giorni was given in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of April 
9th. Those assisting included William 
Kroll, violinist, Mrs. Carl Deis, contralto, 
Conrad Held, viola, and Phyllis Kraueter, 
‘cellist. There were four groups of works 
composed by Mr. Giorni from 1916 to 
1926. The piano compositions were ex- 
acting and well worth while. The quartet 
in G major for piano and strings revealed 
excellent melodic invention. There was a 
large audience. 


HE Bach-Vivaldi Concerto for four 
pianos and orchestra occupied a place 
of honor on the annual Bach program 
given by the MacDowell Club of New 
York on April 14. Edwin Hughes con- 
ducted this, the soloists being Anca Seid- 
lova, Jewel Bethany Hughes, Martha 
Thompson and Marvine Greene. Arias for 
soprano and baritone, the Third English 
Suite and the Sonata for piano and violin, 
No. 3, were other numbers enlisting the 
enthusiasm of a critical audience. 
Performers were Mr. Hughes, John 
Crouch and Philip James, pianists; An- 
nette Simpson and Earle Spicer, singers; 
Alfred Troemel and Max Polikoff, violin- 
ists; Alix Young Maruches, playing the 


viola d'amore; Stephen Gulbransen, flutist, 
and Alton Jones, suplying the continuo 
in numbers for solo voice and the violin 
or viola d'amore. 

These distinctive Bach evenings found- 
ed by the late William H. Humiston, are 
now in the hands of the committee on 
music. 


ATRICIA MacDONALD gave a cos- 
tume recital of ‘Songs of the Danube 
and the Vistula’ in the Forty-ninth 
Street Theatre on April 14, assisted by 
Willy Méeier-Pauselius, German guitarist, 
and Everett Tutchings, pianist. Miss Mac- 
Donald appeared as ‘‘A Mountain Girl from 
Moravia,”” ““The Polish Bride,’’ ““A Rou- 
manian Goose-Girl’’ and “‘A Horse Herd 
of the Hungarian Plain,”’ creating a vivid 
picture of the peoples whose songs she 
sang. Miss MacDonald's charm is absorb- 
ing and the manner of her interpretations 
is excellent theatre. 

Mr. Meier-Pauselius gave two groups 
of solos, the best of which was a delight- 
ful rendition of “‘Elfemreigen’’ by George 
Meier. Mr. Tutchings contributed gener- 
ously to the refreshing novelty of the 
performance. 


teers the evening of Wednesday, 
April 3rd, Micha Elzon caused the 
curve of hope to fluctuate violently 
in the bosoms of a respectful Town Hall 
audience. When not rushed by his com- 
poser Elzon showed happy promise, but 
called upon for any show of dexterity he 
forced one to grave doubts. Thus, his 
Bach E major Concerto was an irregular 
affair which started well but almost lost 
itself in the second movement. The re- 
mainder of his programme included ar- 
rangements by Flesch and Kreisler and some 
incidental matter of Pillios, Godowsky and 
Granados, all coming as a happy relief after 
Respighi’s B minor Sonata, during which 
the violinist seemed to be entirely at sea. 
Whether the fault was his is another ques- 
tion. It should not have been included in 
the catalogue. As a background to his ef- 
forts, Miss Aria Abileah brooded heavily 
over the piano. 


N the Hotel Plaza Ball Room on April 

9th under the auspices of the Friends of 
Music Hans Barth presented the results 
of a firm belief and a persistent ambition— 
to wit, his own quarter tone compositions 
on a quarter tone piano built under his 
own supervision. Mr. Barth's piano, il- 
lustrated in the last issue of this journal, 
is really two pianos, one over the other, 
employing two keyboards and two sets of 
strings, tuned a quarter tone apart. Mr. 
Barth played the instrument with much 
skill. 


We were not greatly impressed. There 
are new possibilities of color, an increased 
range of harmonies, but the means em- 
ployed defeat the end desired. Quite apart 
from unfamiliar harmonies the results 
sound rancid, diffuse, too complex for the 
wider field which Mr. Barth evidently 


wishes to explore. 
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DAMROSCH GIVES UP ALL ACTIVITY IN 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


TOSCANINI, MENGELBERG, AND MOLINARI TO 
CONDUCT NEXT SEASON 


RTURO TOSCANINI, Willem 

Mengelberg and Bernardino Moli- 

nari will conduct the Philharmonic- 
Symphony orchestral concerts next season. 
Walter Damrosch has resigned as guest 
conductor, stating that his commitments 
are such, especially in connection with 
radio work, that it will be impossible for 
him to continue. 

These announcements are 
Clarence H. Mackay, 
board of directors of the 
Symphony Society. His 
tinues: 

“Mr. Toscanini will officiate during the 
first eight and the last eight weeks of the 
season, from October 3 to November 24, 
and from February 24 to April 20. Mr. 
Mengelberg will conduct for eight weeks, 
beginning November 25, and Mr. Molin- 
ari for the next five weeks from January 
20 to February 23. This will be Mr. 
Toscanini’s fifth consecutive year with the 
Society and Mr. Mengelberg’s tenth. Mr. 
Molinari has appeared this season as he 
did last year as guest conductor. Ernest 
Schelling will again conduct the children’s 
concerts.”’ 

In answering Mr. Damrosch’s letter of 
resignation, Mr. Mackay expressed regret 
this decision had been reached, and added: 

“If my memory serves me correctly you 
have been, for well night half a century, 
continually before the public, and unspar- 
ing in your efforts to give it the best 
in the great cause of good music and mu- 
sical culture. You may well be proud of 
such a record, which will be ineffaceable 


made by 
chairman of the 

Philharmonic- 
statement con- 


from the pages of musical history in 
America.”’ 
The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 


has participated in 135 programs this sea- 
son. Two membership concerts were 
given for the benefit of the Orchestra Pen- 
sion Fund, and a private concert aided the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Twenty-eight programs were 
played in Philadelphia, Washington, Balti- 
more, Buffalo, Newark, Indianapolis, Day- 
ton, Columbus, Harrisburg and Rochester. 
Mr. Mengelberg and Mr. Toscanini 
were the regular conductors; Mr. Dam- 
rosch acted as guest conductor and as lead- 
er of the young people’s series and one 
set of children’s concerts: Mr. Schelling 
directed the second series of children’s con- 
certs. Other guest conductors were Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Arthur Honegger, Clemens 
Krauss, Mr. Molinari, and Fritz Reiner. 
Hans Lange shared six concerts with 
Messrs. Honegger and Gabrilowitsch. 
Soloists were: Ottorino Respighi, Vlad- 
imir Horowitz, George Gershwin, Harold 
Bauer, Andree Vaurabourg, Mr. Gabrilow- 
itsch and Mr. Schelling, pianists; Efrem 
Zimbalist, Yehudi Menuhin, Scipione 


Guidi, and Mr. Lange, violinists; Cornelius 
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van Vliet and Leo Schulz, ‘cellists; Anna 
Case, Allan Jones, Merle Alcock, Welling- 
ton Smith, Theresa Rashkis, Hulda Lash- 
anska, Margaret Matzenauer, Richard 
Crooks and Florence Austral, singers. The 
women’s voices of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Chorus were heard in Bloch’s 
“Israel’’, and the male chorus in the 
Brahms Rhapsody and Strauss’ ‘‘Die Tag- 
eszeiten’’; Mr. Zimbalist, Ruth Pierce 
Posselt, the Marmeins and Gerald War- 
burg appeared at the young peoples’ con- 
certs. Nina Koshetz, Frank Pollock and 
the Society of Ancient Instruments were 
heard at Mr. Schelling’s childrens’ concerts. 

Seventy-one performances of twenty- 
four symphonies, representing thirteen 
composers, were given in New York and 
Brooklyn. Novelties were: Bernard Wag 
enaar, Symphony No. 1; Emerson Whi 
thorne, ‘‘Fata Morgana;’’ fragments from 
Handel's ‘Alcina’; Bucharoff, Two Tones 
Poems and Scene de Ballet from ‘Sak 
ahra’’, Cassado, ‘‘Rapsodia Catalana’’; At- 
terberg, Symphony No. 6; Respighi, Toc- 


cata, ‘““The Birds’’ and ‘‘Feste Romane’’; 
Berezowsky, Hebrew Suite; Gershwin, 
“‘An American in Paris’; Bloch, ‘‘Amer- 


ica’’; Tansman, Suite; Strauss, ‘‘Die Tage 


szeiten’’; Honegger, “‘Rugby’’, and Con 
certino for piano and orchestra; Mason, 
‘Chanticleer’; Pizzetti, ‘‘Concerto dell’ 
Estate’. 

The most-played composer was Wag 
ner. Eight works of Beethoven were of 
fered: The ‘‘Coriolanus’’ Overture, the 


‘Emperor’ and violin concertos and Sym- 
phonies Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, and 7. Brahms, 
Respighi, Schubert, Strauss and Tchaikov 
sky were each represented by five works, 
Schubert by his C major and B minor 
symphonies and other works, Bach and 
Mozart by four works each. 


ZIMBALIST IS BENEFACTOR OF 
BOY VIOLINIST 


Playing the role of fairy godfather to 
Felix Slatkin of St. Louis, Mo., Efrem 
Zimbalist has persuaded directors of the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia 
to grant the boy a scholarship. Felix is 
thirteen years old, and in addition to two 
appearances with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra has been heard in numerous re- 
citals, both private and public, in his home 
city. He played for Mr. Zimbalist when 
the latter recently gave a concert in St. 
Louis, and the outcome is the Curtis 
scholarship which brings Felix under Mr. 
Zimbalist’s tuition. Felix’s first teacher 
was Isadore Grossman, but for the last few 
years he has studied under Sylvain Noack, 
concert-master of the St. Louis Orchestra. 
In piano playing and harmony, he is a 
pupil of Edna Lieber. 

. &: 








ALBERT 

SUCCESS ARRANGING 

SETTINGS FOR FRENCH-CANADIAN 

FOLK SONGS. MR. LALIBERT& IS A 

WELL-KNOWN MUSIC TEACHER IN NEW 
YORK AND MONTREAL. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL ARRANGES 
SUMMER SESSION 

A summer session lasting from June 24 
to July 27 is announced by the Eastman 
School of Music of the University of 
Rochester, at Rochester, N. Y. Howard 
Hanson is director of the Eastman School; 
and the assistant director, Raymond Wil- 
son, is to have charge of the summer work. 
Arthur M. See is the secretary. 

Courses will be conducted, with two 
exceptions, by faculty members. These 
exceptions are Agnes Fryberger of Min- 
neapolis, who will teach appreciation of 
music, and Ella F. Mason, director of 
piano class teaching in the Rochester pub- 
lic schools, who is to conduct a course in 


LALIBERTS&, WHO 


HAS WON 
AND DESIGNING 


this subject. The schedule includes the 
following courses and teachers: normal 
methods for public school teachers of 


music, Charles H. Miller, director of music 
in the Rochester schools; instrumental, 
Sherman Clute and Karl Van Hoesen; 
vocal, Frederick H. Haywood; piano 
repertoire and two-piano playing, Max 
Landow; piano methods, George Mac- 
Nabb; two-piano ensemble playing, mo- 
tion picture organ playing, Robert Berent- 
sen and Harold O. Smith, organist in the 
Eastman Theatre. 


TIBBETT FURTHERS APPEAL 
OF SALVATION ARMY 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the opera di- 
vision for the annual maintenance appeal of 
the Salvation Army, which will be held 
from May 1 to May 15. 
MRS. TUTHILL IS DEAD 
Helen Hersey Tuthill, wife of Burnet C. 
Tuthill, general manager of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, died on April 1. 
Before her marriage Mrs. Tuthill had ap- 
peared in costume recitals. 
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utter the last two notes like a snarling bark. 
There is utterly no warrant for it. The 
phrase as written, the words, the situation. 
the bit of action, supply in exact measure 
the quality and degree of humor essential 
to the case. But always we are given 
something in excess—even as we are when 
Kothner deems it necessary to yell ‘Der 
Saenger sitzt’’—as if that bare statement 
did not carry its own humorous connota- 
tion. Pork pie! 

The serenade is something that many of 
us have grown to dread. Its humors have 
become horseplay. I sometimes wonder 
whether present-day Beckmessers realize 
what it is all about. They seem to im- 
agine that the town clerk is engaged in 
diverting the lady of his hopes (to say 
nothing of the listeners out front) with 
a musical jest made expressly for the gen- 
eral amusement; and they proceed to ruin 
both song and situation by an unpardon- 
able grossness of over-emphasis. That 
Beckmesser was convinced—as a master, 
not as a fool—of the worth of his in 
spiration and eager to gauge the measure 
of the victory it was to bring him on the 
morrow appears to occur to them not at all. 
Nor, on the other hand, do they seemingly 
appreciate that Wagner shrewdly calculated 
the humorous possibilities of a diphthong 
like ‘‘au’’ (‘‘Jungfrau,”’ “‘bau,’’ “‘blau’’) 
as sung to an elaborate roulade. So they 
leave no stone unturned to project the 
effect of the thing with an ignoble insist- 
ence of burlesque 


HEN Wagner, at Munich in 1868, 

rehearsed Holzel in this 

Beckmesser’s discomfiture he was at 
pains to impress upon the singer the im- 
portance of grasping the intensity and wild 
reality of the town clerk's rage. And when 
Sachs fell to hammering on the shoes by 
way of enumerating mistakes the master, il- 
lustrating the goaded serenader, sprang at 
the “malicious and insolent cobbler’ with a 
“positively tiger-like, quivering jump 
which H6lzel had trouble to imitate even 
partially’’ (Glasenapp). That, however, 
is not the way of the modern Beckmesser. 
His rage, far from sounding with the ring 
of sincerity and inner conviction, is shaped 
and colored by the assurance that the more 
he labors his points the more he can stir 
to laughter the quantity of barren spec- 
tators in his audience. Notice, for one 
thing, how Mr. Schuetzendorf or Mr. 
Zador will say: “Bin ganz verwirrt!”’ 
accompanying wry-faced 


scene of 


Observe _ the 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING BECKMESSER 


(Continued from page 19) 


grimace, mark the 
plaintive tone of voice and the obvious 
solicitation to a chuckle! Was Wagner's 
purpose here really to show that Beckmes- 
ser feels himself the butt of a zood joke 
and is at pains to make the fact known? 
Or did he aim to show the town clerk’s 
nerves and confidence shaken to a point 
where he wonders if, after all this upset 
and humiliation, he can still exert the 
favorable impression on which so much 
depends? 

The pantomimic scene of Beckmesser’s 
entrance in the third act is nowadays con- 
strued as an invitation to unlimited buf- 
foonery. The episode is farcical, but 
Wagner has definitely plotted its course 
both by stage direction and musical sug- 
gestion. This course is at present followed 
chiefly according to the whims of singers 
and stage directors. There is little at 
tempt to maintain a relation between the 
character in this phase and in its earlier 
condition or to preserve anything like a 
consistency of background. As a result we 
sometimes get a disconcerting sense in the 
third act of seeing a second Beckmesser in- 
stead of a logical continuation of the same 
one. 


exaggerated pseudo- 


The first few moments of the scene are 
usually well enough done—the battered 
and wrathy victim of the nocturnal riot 


enters, richly dressed, his confidence in im- 
pending victory much shaken, his morale 
sadly impaired, his bones aching. He 
limps, starts, winces in pain and rubs his 
bruises. He sits down and instantly starts 
up—because sitting hurts him, not because 
he has landed inadvertently on a pin or a 
splinter. But from this point onward con 
temporary Beckmessers do strange and un- 
accountable things. The directions read: 
“As if pursued from all sides, he stumbles 
hither and thither as if in flight.’’ Of 
course, there are various ways of executing 
this, and one is of making it childish and 
absurd. Mr. Schuetzendorf, for instance, 
bumps into a flight of stairs, tumbles, rises 
again and gibbers in front of a painted 
crucifixion on the wall—an abominable 
piece of taste. 

“As though to save himself from falling, 
he holds on to the tables to which he has 


tottered, and stares before him.’’ I shall 
never forget how inimitably Mr. Goritz 
used to carry out this injunction. At the 


climax of his physical agony he clutched 
the table behind him, ground his teeth and 
shut his eyes in an ecstasy of pain, what 








time the orchestra gave out, fortissimo, the 
motive of the beating. And as this phrase 
was repeated, in a diminuendo, his whole 
frame seemed to shrink and his head fell 
forward, as if in exhaustion. But how do 
Mr. Schuetzendorf and the others proceed? 
They crouch leering under the table, gaz- 
ing at one knows not what! I have never 
been able to determine just how they think 
they are relating this business to the phrases 
in the orchestra. 

Nor do any of them seem able, like 
Goritz, to make clear to the onlooker what 
is going on in Beckmesser’s mind as, full 
of renewed jealousy and rage at the thought 
of the night’s misadventure, he glowers at 
Pogner’s house across the way, slaps his 
forehead and slams the window to. 


NE last point to which I continue to 

take exception is Beckmesser’s deliv- 

ery of the ill-fated song on the little 
stand before the seat of judgment. Im- 
personators of the hapless contestant, in 
their eagerness to show him off as the gal- 
lant lover bowing and scraping to his 
highly indifferent lady and beginning his 
song with flourishes and graces, appear to 
forget that the once formidable town clerk 
has by now become a harried individual, 
terrified at the ordeal which confronts him 
(in which defeat means the collapse of his 
elaborate hopes and future existence) and 
appalled by the greatness of a task whose 
difficulties he has sensed too late. ‘‘O! Dieses 
Lied!’ he exclaims to Sachs just prior to 
the fateful call to trial, ‘““Werd, nicht d'raus 
klug, und hab’ doch d’ran studirt genug. 
Das Lied, bin’s sicher, zwar Niemand ver- 
steht; doch bau’ ich auf eure Populari- 
taet’’ (the passage is always cut at the Met- 
ropolitan, but that circumstance does not 
alter the case). I well remember how 
Goritz by his treatment psychologized the 
episode—his demeanor of one _ half-dead 
with fear, yet flaunting a last vestige of 
arrogance; the hollow, toneless voice and the 
furtive side glances as a faltering memory 


drove him to consult an_ ill-concealed 
manuscript. 
However, the fact that we no longer 


have a Goritz does not signify that we can 
no longer have a Beckmesser. All that is 
necessary to effect this consummation is for 
singers to attend less to the irresponsible 
dictates of their fancies and their stage 
managers and to ponder more closely the 
matter expressed or inherent in the poem 
and the music of Richard Wagner. 
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A MINOR TRIUMPH OF 
THE VULGAR 


(Continued from page 22) 


the third instrument may be pitched any- 
where—the trouble is, it never breaks. 

And yet the dying vestiges of the old 
Japanese music are symbolic. Though the 
products of the learnéd schools have been 
ignored, and it is into this shelf that 
foreign music is making its most devastating 
invasions, the once despised samisen music 
is the only store from which westerners 
have borrowed. ““‘Chon-Kina,”’ the verse 
part of ‘“‘Chin-Chin-Chinaman,”’ ‘Miya- 
sama,’’—borrowed by Sullivan from what 
purported to be a marching song—and the 
suggestions appearing in the score of 
‘“‘Madame Butterfly’’—notably in the pas- 
sages commencing “‘lieri son salita 7 
are all from the ‘‘vulgar’’ music, that which 
grew up so unbeautifully under legal bans 
and social scorn. 

Perhaps, after all, the story of Japanese 
music is just another confirmation of the 
dictum of the German savant: ‘‘Island 
life is not conducive to voice or music.”’ 





CHILDREN TO BE IN 
MUSIC WEEK 


Three hundred and fifty children, banded 
into a chorus, will give a performance of 
The Walrus and the Carpenter’ by 
Fletcher, with orchestral accompaniment, at 
the sixth annual Music Week Festival of 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence. Nor 
is this all the children will do for, under 
the direction of Mabel Barhart, supervisor 
of music in the Lawrence schools, they are 
down on the schedule for a number of other 
contributions. 

Another feature of the week, 
April 28, is announced by D. M. Swart- 
hout, dean of the University Fine Arts 
School, as a young American artists’ pro- 
gram which the promoters hope to make 
the first of an annual concert of this kind. 
The young artists chosen are Beatrice Bel- 
kin, soprano with ‘“‘Roxy and His Gang,’ 
a Lawrence girl who graduated in 1924 
from the University Fine Arts School, and 
Henry Farbman, violinist of Chicago. 

Ernest Bloch’s Epic Rhapsody, ‘‘Amer- 
ica,’” which won MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
$3,000 symphonic prize, will have its first 
hearing in the Kansas district when it is 
given by the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Henri Verbrugghen, 
in the second of two concerts. The first 
program is being made for school children. 

The festival will open with a program 
featuring the Choral Union of 450 and the 


opening 


University Symphony Orchestra. A _ sub- 
sequent event will bring a performance 
of Verdi's “‘Requiem’’ under the direction 
of Dean Swarthout. The men’s and 


women’s glee clubs of the University, led 
by Eugene Christy and Agnes Husband, 
are to sing another evening; and Haskell 
Day is to present the band, orchestra and 
of Haskell Institute. 


choral organizations 


April 25, 1929 


STOCK GIVES SOWERBY PREMIERE 


PERFORMS COMPOSER’S SECOND ESSAY IN THE 
SYMPHONIC FORM 


NEW symphony by Leo Sowerby, his 
A second essay in that form, was given 

its first performance by Frederick 
Stock at the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
concerts in Chicago, March 29 and 30. It 
was perhaps not without reason that Mr. 
Stock placed the new work on his Easter 
program with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Russian 
“*Easter’’ Overture and the usual Good Fri- 
day excerpts from ‘‘Parsifal,’’ for there is 
an unmistakable ecclesiastical air to this 
music. Sowerby leaves his symphony to 
speak for itself, however, as his program 
contributions were concerned simply with 
technical analysis. In form the work re- 
verts to established patterns. The first 
movement is labeled Sonatina, the second 
Recitative, and the third is an extended 
fugue. The score has a curiously imper 
sonal quality, austere, but keenly stimu- 
lating to the receptive intelligence. In tech 
nical mastery it marks a decided advance 
in the young composer’s art. Holst’s suite, 
“The Planets,"’ was given a superb per- 
formance on the same program. 


Arthur Honegger functioned as guest 
conductor at the orchestra programs of 
March 15 and 16, confining himself to 


varied examples of his own output. Cloth- 
ing in masterful orchestra garb the sterility 
of his ideas, which had made a recent piano 
recital of his music so distressing, Honegger 
left a much better impression of himself and 
his art than on his first appearance. An- 
drée Vauborg was soloist in the piano con- 
certo. 

For the third time this season Mr. Stock 
played Ernest Bloch’s ‘‘America’’ on March 
22 and 23, thus giving the fourth and fifth 
performances of MUSICAL AMERICA’s prize 
composition in this city. As on previous 
occasions, the public responded whole- 
heartedly to the stimulus of Bloch’s work 
A suite called ‘“‘Odysseus,’”’ by Normand 
Lockwood, a young American, received its 
first hearing on this program. The work 
is cast in the extreme modern idiom and 
discloses no mean amount of skill, even if 
inspiration for the most part seemed to 
lag. Mozart's “‘Jupiter’’ Symphony com- 
pleted the list. 

The Chicago Singverein, long one of the 
best choruses in the city, introduced a new 
conductor in Hans Marlow in_ succession 
to the late William Roeppler, at its con- 
cert of March 22. It was immediately 
apparent that Mr. Marlow is a man of 
skill, taste and forcefulness, and the Sing- 
verein may look forward to new accom- 
plishments under his guidance. The solo- 
ists were Howard Preston, bass of the Civic 
Opera, who sang with his usual intelligence 
and beauty of tone, and Belle Tannenbaum 
Friedman, pianist, whose brilliant gifts of 
technic and musicianship are always wel 
comed. 

Among the curiosities of a 
music was an oboe 


fortnight's 
concerto by Florian 


Mueller, of the Chicago Symphony, who 
played his work at the ‘““Pop’’ concert of 
March 14. Any oboe concerto, perhaps, 
would sound like a snake charmer’s act, 
but at least the young musician deserves 
credit for his enterprise. 

Ethel Leginska led her Woman's Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the last of the season's 
programs on March 20. Cesar Franck’s 
D Minor Symphony and Dukas’ “‘Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice’ were the principal items of 
the orchestral list. Novelty was present in 
the form of a piano concerto by Germaine 
Tailleferre, brilliantly played for all its 
dubious worth by Zinaida Aleskovskaya. 

The Gordon Quartet gave the first local 
public performance of Arnold Schénberg's 
Quartet, Op. 30, No. 30, on March 24. 
Aside from gratifying curiosity on the part 
of the morbidly curious, and ridding the 
players of an oppressive sense of duty, 
the performance no especial mo- 
ment. In subscription concert on March 14, 
the Gordons introduced an attractive, easily 
assimilable Quartet in F Major by Vittorio 
Rieti. 

Moriz Rosenthal, in his colossal fashion, 
embarked upon three programs of master- 
pieces of the piano literature at his re- 
citals. Helen Burnett Kock, a_ talented 
young pianist having an individual taste, 
made a successful debut, featuring all the 
Chopin Etudes of Op. 25 and some ingra- 
tiating modern tid-bits; the latter included 
some preludes and the ‘‘Rhapsody in Blue’’ 
by George Gershwin. Sergi Rachmaninoff 
gave his second piano recital of the season 
to the usual public acclaim. Allen Spencer, 
a ranking member of the local teaching 
fraternity, exhibited his refined and schol- 
arly playing at his annual appearance on 
March 26. 

Eusebio Concialdi, a resident baritone 
of uncommon merit, was again greeted by 
a loyal following and on the same date, 
March 24, Nina Mesirow Minchin, a bril- 
liant pianist, and Irene Pavloska, mezzo- 
soprano of the Civic Opera, gave a joint 


was of 


recital to a large audience. Nathaniel 
Smith, a young tenor, left a promising 
impression of generous vocal gifts and 
musical judgment in a debut recital on 
March 26. 

Devotees of the dance were afforded 


the opportunity to observe the refreshing 
Isadora Duncan Dancers and to renew 
acquaintance with the versatile Paul Swan. 


Fifty-nine performances 
Chicago Civic Opera 
attracted a total of 


given by the 
Company on tour 
nearly 250,000 per- 


sons. The average attendance was higher 
than 4,000, with the peak reached in Lin- 
coln, where 8,700 heard a _ performance 
of “‘Faust."” William A. Shaw, manager 


of the tour, states that in many cities the 
company has been re-engaged for the spring 
of 1930. 
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“BORIS” — UNCUT — TO BE OFFERED IN 


PHILADELPHIA NEXT SEASON 
STOKOWSKI TO GIVE HERETOFORE CENSORED VERSION 


HE original version of ‘‘Boris God- 
| unof’’ by Mussorgsky, recently 
published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, will receive its first American 
performance early next season at the 
hands of Leopold Stokowski and the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra in the course of their 
regular series. ‘‘Boris’’ will thus be pre- 
sented in concert form, without cuts, and 
with the Mendelssohn Choir of Philadel- 
phia taking part. 

“The story of the publication of 
‘Boris Godunof’ is a most curious one’’ 
says the Gamut. ‘‘When first published 
(in 1874) it was given not in full, but 
with curtailments made in accordance with 
the contemplated performance at _ the 
Imperial Theatre—some of the cuts (e.g., 
that of Pimen’s narrative in the first act) 
affecting episodes of vital importance both 
dramatically and musically. It is this short- 
ened version that has recently been re- 
printed by J. & W. Chester. 

““The full text is now published for the 
first time under the editorship of Paul 
Lamm, and in strict accordance with Mus- 





HOOVER BECOMES CHAIRMAN 
OF MUSIC WEEK 


President Hoover has accepted the hon- 
orary chairmanship of the committee of 
governors of the National Music Week 
Committee, it is announced by C. M. Tre- 
maine, director of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music. 


Mr. Hoover is the second President to 
head the committee since the organization 
of Music Week on a national scale. The 
first was Calvin Coolidge, who accepted 
the same honorary office in 1924, saying 
he hoped the observance of Music Week 
might ‘“‘mark another milestone on the 
way to the widest interest in, and ap- 
preciation of, the best in music culture.”’ 

Each year has seen a pronounced de- 
velopment in the movement, it is stated. 
Two thousand cities and towns observed 
Music Week last year. This year, Mr. 
Tremaine estimates, at least 2,500 com- 
munities will celebrate the period between 
May 5 and 11, which has been designated 
as National Music Week. 

The Music Week movement, which 
grew gradually in a number of forms, re- 
ceived its first national impetus from the 
Music Week of New York City in 1920. 
The success of that city-wide observance 
created wide interest throughout the coun- 
try, and in the following year the late 
President Harding’s endorsement of the 
principle gave it so great a momentum 
that steps were taken by Mr. Tremaine 
toward co-ordinating that interest and set- 
ting up a simultaneous Music Week all 
over the United States. The first National 
Music Week, in 1924 saw 847 towns 
participating. 
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sorgsky’s manuscripts (never collated be- 
fore), by the Oxford University Press 
and the Music Section of the Russian State 
Publishing Department—an additional 
feature of interest being the accuracy and 
high literary value of the English and 
French translations by M. D. Calvocor- 
essi. 





DAYTON CHOIR DELIGHTS VIENNA 


After winning approval from Berlin 
musicians, the Dayton Westminster Choir, 
under the direction of John Finley Wil- 
liamson, appeared in Vienna at the State 
Opera on April 28, before a large and 
enthusiastic audience including Dr. Wilhelm 
Miklas, President of the Republic, and rep- 
resentatives of government and diplomatic 
corps, among them Mrs. Albert H. Wash- 
burn, wife of the American minister. The 
bestowing of a laurel wreath upon Dr. 
Williamson was the signal for a tremendous 
ovation. After the concert the company 
departed for Budapest, the next point on its 
itinerary. 





ROXY'’S GANG ON TOUR 

Jeanne Mignolet, soprano; Adelaide De- 
Loca, contralto; Aldo Bemonte (Bomby) 
tenor; and Harold C. Wright, baritone, 
all featured artists of Roxy’s Gang, who 
are known from coast to coast for their 
broadcasting work, are having a rollicking 
good time meeting their radio admirers face 
to face in a series of personal appearances 
at the leading Fox-Poli Theaters in the 
East. 

Miss Mignolet is featuring on the pro- 
gram ‘““The Dawn Brought Me Love and 
You,” and the program closes with Victor 
Herbert's ‘‘Italian Street Song.”’ 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY MAKES 


READY FOR SUMMER 


The Peabody Conservatory of Music in 
Baltimore will conduct a Summer school 
from June 24 to August 3 in connection 
with a similar undertaking by the Johns 
Hopkins University. This arrangement 
makes it possible for students of either 
institution to take supplementary courses 
in the other, and certain studies carried 
on in the Conservatory will be accepted 
by the university as electives for candi- 
dates for the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

Announcement of the next, the eight- 
eenth, session is made by Otto Ortmann, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory. Dr. 
Edward F. Buchner will conduct the Uni- 
versity school and Frederick R. Huber the 
one at the Conservatory. The staff of the 
latter will consist of members of the Winter 
faculty and instructors of the preparatory 
department. Teachers will be Pasquale 
Tallarico, Austin Conradi, Virginia Black- 
head, Carlotta Heller, Mabel Thomas, Lu- 
bov Breit Keefer, Charles H. Bochau, J. C. 
Van Hulsteyn, Frank Gittelson, Louis 
Robert and Howard R. Thatcher. 





RECORDS 


(Continued from page 41) 


HERE appears to be some mystery 
| about the ‘‘Mefistofele’’ prologue 
which is proving to be such an ex 
cellent importation. The chorus, Teatrc 
alla Scala, and the occasional baritone so 
loist, Nazzareno de Angelis, are the only 
components to receive the slightest recog- 
nition on the labels. Very little of the 
first side, entirely orchestral, has to be 
heard before it becomes obvious that the 
anonymous contributors are doing a noble 
bit of work. Drawing a bow at a venture, 
we hint that one Arturo Toscannini is at 
the bottom of all this. We could spare a 
little of the baritone part if, in exchange, 
it could be arranged for us to have a few 
extra bursts from the chorus. These are 
perfectly balanced and excellently recorded, 
particularly the pianissimo parts. 


HOSE who knew anything of the 

| pre-electrical D’Oyly Carte Com- 
pany’s recordings of Gilbert and Sul- 

livan operettas will jump to the news that 
the entire series are being done over again 
by the new method. Of the “‘acoustical” 
versions only two were brought over by 
Victor. Of the new series, three of which 
have already been done, two, ‘“The Gon- 
doliers’’ and ‘Trial by Jury,’’ have ar- 
rived on these shores in an advance ship- 
ment. There have been some shifts in the 
casts of these without serious damage be- 
ing done. Baker might have been kept 
firmly in his place as The Duke of Plaza 
Toro, but the change was made with the 
best of intentions. Lytton is the oldest 
Savoyard in captivity and his songs only 
go to prove what an effective comedian he 
is in the flesh. ‘‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard" has been released in England and 
should soon be on sale in this country. 


HERE is one spot in New York 
| which has surprises to every square 
inch for the collector of records. In 
addition to a stock of American discs, The 
Gramophone Shop, 47 East Forty-seventh 
Street, makes a specialty of handling for- 
eign records, and these are treated in an 
unique way. After European records have 
passed through the equivalent to Ellis 
Island, that they may feel more at home 
in a foreign country, they are grouped into 
specially prepared albums ready waiting for 
them. These now number 104, and the 
list amply repays careful examination. In 
addition to the albums, Messrs. Brogan and 
Tyler, the founders of the venture, keep a 
large supply of imported single records and 
handle advance pressings of foreign records 
of domestic companies before they come out 
in the local lists. 
SCHEHERAZADE 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff) 
(See Lawrence Gilman’s Program Note on 
Page 25) 

Leopold Stokowski & The Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra. In ten parts. Victor 
Album M-23. Complete recording. 

Selections 

Second &% Fourth Movements. Albert 
Coates & The London Symphony Orches- 
tra. In six parts. Columbia 7088-7090M. 

Festival at Bagdad & The Young Prin- 
Two parts. Victor. 6246. 


cess. 
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Playing the Piano 
| A COURSE OF ROTE TRAINING 


For Class or Private Instruction 


GUY MAIER and HELENE CORZILIUS 


In Two Editions: 
TEACHER’S MANUAL (Complete) 
Pupit’s Book (Without Explanatory Text) 


For further particulars address 


J. FISCHER & BRO. - - NEW YORK 


119 WEST 40TH STREET 




















METROPOLITAN 
MUSICAL BUREAU 
33.W 42 n¢., New York City 


























Cifjo 


David Oannes 
Music School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


A catalogue will be sent on request. 


157 East 74th Street New York 


THE NORFLEET TRIO CAMP 


FOR GIRLS 
at PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
July 3rd to August 28th, 1929 


Directors: The Norfleet Trio 
Helen Norfleet, Piano Catharine Norfleet, Violin 
Leeper Norfleet, ’Cello 
Board of Advisors: 


The Flonzaley Quartet Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelly 
Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci iam 

Mr. Rudolf Ganz 

Prof. Peter Dykema 
Ensemble playing, Dalcroze eurythmies, voice, dancing, dramatics, and ether 
arts. Riding, swimming, canoeing, tennis, archery, golf, hand-erafts. 


For booklet, address 


Secretary, THE NORFLEET TRIO 
$42 West 112 Street New York City 














x CORNELL 


Summer School of 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


For Singers and Teachers 


ROUND LAKE, 
NEW YORK 


(Nine Miles from Saratoga) 


JUNE 24th to AUGUST 3rd 


Pamphlet Circular Containing 
Fall Particulars on Request 


Address Secretary 


607 CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK CITY 





SUMMER SESSION OF SIX WEEKS 
JULY 1-AUGUST 10 


ZOELLNER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(Founded by Zoellner Quartet) 


Degrees granted. State Accredited. By Special Ar- 
rangement Academic Subjects Taken at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


MASTER CLASS, ALBERT E. RUFF, Author of 
“Vocal Fundamentals,” G. Schirmer, Publisher, Voice 
Specialist. Famous singers who have studied with Mr. 
Ruff: Geraldine Farrar, Anna Fitziu, Olive Fremstad, 
Eugene Cowles, Paul Reimers and Franz Proschowsky. 


3839 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 























THE 
ELSHUCO- TRIO 
of New York 
Founded by Willem Willeke 
1929-1930 


“The Elshuco Trio upheld the best standards of chamber- 
music playing hereabouts.” Irving Weil. 

“They give pleasure at the moment and they produce an 
impression that lasts.” The Monitor. 


MANAGEMENT: EMMA JEANNETTE BRAZIER 
108 West 80th Street, New York City 
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MARY 


125 Charles Street 
Liberty 0982 


STAGEFRIGHT 


Nervousness and apprehension can be 
cured, 


Short course of instruction. 


LOUISE GOODHUE 
Boston, “a 








LEC 


For 


RICHARD 


McCLANAHAN 


Matthay Representative 


Intensive Six Weeks 
Course—June 26 to August 2 


TURES—LESSONS— 


PLAYING CLASSES 


further details address 


711 Steinway Hall 


New York City 








323 W. “re Ss ee 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
columbus 6409 


HALF 
PRICE 
MUSIC 
SHOP 


Everything from a Five-Finger Exercise 


Opera or Symphony 


We Buy and Exchange 








FRA 


Specialist in 


NCESCO DADDI 


Voice Placing — Rudimentary Training 


for Beginners — Coaching for Opera and Recitals 
720 Fine Arts Bidg., 


Chicago, til. Harrison 5755 
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1431 Broa 


EVERETT 
MARSHALL 


American Baritone 
Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


New 


ements 
dway 








School 
Studies: 


ZAVEL 


ZILBERTS 


of Bel Canto Teaching 
Room a Carnegie Hall, 


Room 1013, 35 one Place. 
ew York—Edgecom 
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vTREVISAN 


BASSO 
ICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


Vocal Studios 
ine Arts Building, Chicago, Il. 


Phone 4106 Wabash 
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IS “PERSONALITY” HOKUM? 


(Continued from page 13) 


solo. A mezze forte inspired excruciated 
writhings from one side of the platform to 
the other leading up to a posture like that 
of Ajax defying the lightning. And what 
happened during the ‘‘William Tell’’ Over- 
ture is indescribable by human pen. Of 
course all this was done for the amusement 
of the audience, not for the “‘inspiration”’ 
of the band, as we fondly believed. All 
the same, the audience got from it 
some feeling for the more sensational 
values in music. It was an absurd ex- 
aggeration, if you like, but an exaggeration 
of musical values that really were there. 
Since I heard Creatore conduct it, the 
“‘1812"’ overture has never been the same 
thing to me again. 


So I would not even draw a sharp line 
between mannerisms that are sincere and 
those that are rehearsed for effect. Of 
course the performer who deliberately re- 


an Cenecenen tment 


COMING PERFORMERS CAST 
THEIR LIGHT BEFORE 


Distinguished names cast a_ radiance 
over the list of artists announced by 
George Engles for the season of 1929-30. 

In addition to Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
booked to begin seventy-five recitals on 
October 15, there will be Jascha Heifetz, 
who is billed to begin another American 
tour on January 1. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink’s final ap- 
pearance of this season will be made at the 
Cincinnati Festival on May 9. She will 
conduct her second master class at Kansas 
City early in the summer and will then go 
to Europe to attend the Bayreuth Festival. 
Her plans for next season include several 


radio appearances and extensive teaching. 


A new artist on the Engles list is Hallie 
Stiles, who for the past three years has 
been singing soprano roles at the Opera- 
Comique in Paris. Her first American 
concert tour will open in October. 

Another musician who has come under 
Mr. Engles’ management is Louis Gra- 
veure, now singing leading tenor roles at 
the Berlin Opera. During the early sum- 
mer Mr. Graveure will conduct classes at 
the music school of the State College in 
Lansing, Mich. His fall and winter con» 
cert tour will take him to forty cities. 

Paul Kochanski will make his ninth 
consecutive tour of the United States next 
fifty 


season, fulfilling about engagements. 
The season will also see the return of 
Ignaz Friedman, who has been concertiz- 


ing in Europe and South America for a 
year. 

Concert Management Daniel Mayer, af- 
filiated with Concert Management George 
Engles, announces the following individ- 
ual performers and groups: Dusolina Gian 
Guy Maier and Lee 


nini, Mischa Levitzki, 
Pattison, the Russian Symphonic Choir, the 
Aborn Comic Opera Company, the Thea- 


tre Guild of New York, the Adolph Bolm 
Ballet, Marguerite D’Alvarez, Alice Paton, 
Ernest Davis, Gil Valeriano, Robert Steel, 
Marie Morrisey, Ivan Steschenko, Alfred 
Blumen, Lucie Caffaret, Sascha Jacobsen, 





hearses his mannerisms (I suppose there are 
plenty such) does so at his peril. And he 
obviously will not get by with them for 
long if the music is not in him. But the 
distinction between art and artifice is not 
sharp; it is one of degree. I care not 
whether an artist’s mannerisms are wholly 
“‘spontaneous;’’ I only care whether they 
somehow express his particular feeling about 
his music. 

Of course, I personally prefer certain 
performers to others (though I’m not go- 
ing to tell which). But short of closing 
my eyes throughout the entire perform- 
ance, I shall. take in what I see as well as 
what I hear and shall be swayed by it. 
The public’s regard for ‘‘personality”’ is, I 
feel sure, essentially sound. And some day, 
as the public grows still more discriminat- 
ing, ‘‘personality’’ may become selling point 
number seven, rather than selling point 
number one, in the booking agent's list. 


Marcel Grandjany, Evsei Beloussoff. Horace 





Britt, Madeleine Monnier, the Musical Art 
Quartet, the Stringwood Ensemble, and 
Rene Le Roy. 
EMMA CANNAM 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT RECITAL Canroure 
825 Orchestra Bidg. - Chicago 








WILLIAM 


THORNER 


at the solicitation of many S 
A, wy ye 


LOS ANGELES 


620 S. Gramercy PI. FiTzroy 6134 








50th St. and 7th Ave. 
Under Personal 
Direction of 


8. L. ROTHAFEL 
(Roxy) 





People of discriminating 
taste enjoy Roxy’s with the 
best in motion pictures, 
with sound and divertisse- 
ments. Roxy Symphony 
Orchestra of 110—Entranc- 
ing Ballet —32 Roxyettes. 








Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Los Angeles 


W. A. CLARK, JR., Founder 
GEORG SCHNEEVOIGT, Conductor 
Spring tour through the 
Northwest starting 
April 29, 1929 
Tour Manager: 

GEORGE LESLIE SMITH 


424 Auditorium Building 
Los Angeles 
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THE AMERICAN COMPLEX 


(Continued from page 32) 


his intense individuality as a conductor had 
been missing through the heart of the sea- 
son whilst he was away on his long Win- 
ter vacation. For his conducting brought 
back to one with complete conviction that 
there is no other evocation of orchestral 
music to be heard today that possesses at 
once such force and such finish. During 
the second part of his first concert, in the 
Mozart G-minor symphony and the Bee- 
thoven ‘‘Leonore’’ overture, he revealed 
Mozart with a superb energy and clarity, 
gave the music the full vitality that it 
possesses; and the overture became the im- 
passioned little drama it is, not losing a 
touch of its exciting suspense or climax. 

When he came to the last concert of his 
season in New York, he gave up half of 
it to the music of Bach, as he had done 
once before earlier in the year. This time 
it consisted exclusively of some of the organ 
pieces which, after all, represent the great 
Bach more richly and powerfully than any- 
thing he ever wrote in any other medium. 
The three works presented were the G- 
minor fantasia and fugue; the chorale- 
prelude of supplication, “I Cry to Thee, 
Lord Jesus Christ,’’ and the C-minor pas- 
sacaglia. The first and last are truly over- 
whelming music; the chorale-prelude is a 
brief, simple and tender treatment of an 
old hymn. The transcriptions for or- 
chestra are all the work of Mr. Stokowski 
and are a _ splendid vindication of the 
propriety and worth of such things when 
they happen to be what they should be. 

It is perhaps noteworthy that the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in its five concerts in 
New York under Mr. Stokowski played 
more of the music of Bach than all ten 
conductors of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
did in the total of its 135 concerts. It is 
lucky for the town that Mr. Stokowski 
began life as an organist for it is that, 
doubtless, from which he has derived his 
knowledge and his abiding love of the most 
significant aspect of Bach, an aspect that 
without him the concertgoer hereabouts 
would know nothing about. And these 
performances of his own orchestral re- 
creations of the organ works seem almost 
to reach the utmost limits of orchestral ex- 
pression. Their power and their grandeur 
set Bach on a height by himself, proclaim- 
ing the majesty of the most romantic con- 
cept in music or in life—the concept of 
God 
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OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conserve- 
tory in the Country. Circulars mailed 
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Mr. Stokowski sometimes touches the 
musical climax of a program in the middle 
of an evening and sometimes at the end, 
but it always has such a climax, a psycho- 
logical device that in itself intensifies the 
effect of what he plays; other conductors 
seem generally to have nothing in mind 
except a momentary alternative contrast in 
arrangement. The other evening, being 
his last, he delivered the ever mounting 
coda of the Bach passacaglia to his listeners 
for the uplift of their emotions when he 
was half through with them, and then 
sent them home with the tang of Russian 
music in their ears. This final part of the 
performance dealt with the languorous and 
savage Polovetzkian Dances from Borodin’s 
opera, ‘‘Prince Igor;’’ the interlude, a 
brooding tableau from Moussorgsky’s opera, 
““Khovantchina’’ and the suite made by 
Igor Stravinsky from his ‘‘danced tale,’’ 
“The Bird of Fire.’’ The brilliant virtu- 
osity of the orchestra and the agile and 
glittering fancy of the conductor thus made 
Mr. Stokowski’s sesson’s farewell an ex- 
citing memory. 


ALL TICKETS SOLD FOR 
BETHLEHEM FESTIVAL 


Ali the tickets for the Bach Festival in 
Bethlehem, Pa., are sold, it is announced 
The Festival, the twenty-third, is to be 
held on May 10 and 11 in the Packer 
Memorial Church, Lehigh University, the 
programs consisting of the Mass in B 
Minor and the ‘‘Passion According to St. 
Matthew.”’ 

This will be the fifth complete rendi- 
tion of the ‘‘Passion’’ and the twenty- 
second of the Mass by the Bach Choir. 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle is to conduct, of 
course. 

The choir of 300 will be assisted by 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and a young people’s chorus in its per- 
formance of the ‘‘Passion’’ on May 10. 
Soloists booked are Ernestine Hohl Eber- 
hard, Elsie M. McDowell, Elizabeth Pol- 
lock, Mrs. Robert Barron, Grace Divine, 
Hilda E. Neff, Arthur Kraft, Charles 
Trowbridge Tittman, David Hottle, Rob 
ert Fenstermacher, Howard J. Wiegner, 
Arthur W. Ward, Richard DeGray and 
Robert M. Crawford. 


MILLER GIVES RECITALS 
The Congregational Club of Bristol 
Conn., booked Marie Miller for a harp 
recital on April 9. Former engagements 
fulfilled by Miss Miller included a sacred 
concert with John Corigliano, violinist, 
and Roszi Varady, ‘cellist, in Plainfield 
N. J., and an appearance for the Gaelic 
Society of America in the Park Central 
Hotel. New York 

The Women's Glee Club of the Uni 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, announced 
its fourth annual concert for April 17 
under the direction of Geneva Youngs 



















































Meta 


Schu EBRehaRER 


SOPRANO, AMERICAN COMPOSER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lamperti Exponent 
announces her 


Tenth Summer Session of 
Private and Class Lessons 
for Teachers and Students 


June 15th to August 15th 


The course consists of the follow- 
ing subjects scientifically and sys- 
tematically worked out. 


Importance of good health. 
Importance of concentration. 
Posture—Breathing. 
Support of breath. 


Supported breath stimulating the 
vocal cords into perfect approxi- 
mation. 


Diagnosis and analysis by demon- 
stration of the three essentials 
making a perfectly vibrating 
tone. 


Pure vowels and their respective 
molds (or position of the mouth). 


Equalized scale. 
Continuity of tone. 


Mental tone coloring. 


Study of texts and moods in songs. 
TEACHERS ARE PRIVILEDGED TO 
ATTEND STUDENTS’ CLASSES 
Students registered for class work 
receive a complete voice analysis. 


For further information address 
all communications to 


4ETA SCHUMANN 


20 West 84th Street 
New York City 


REGULAR FALL TERM 
COMMENCES SEPT. 15TH 
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“harpist upsets 
tradition” 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
March 29, 1929 





FOUR 
(4) 
SOLO 
ORCHESTRAL 
APPEARANCES 
IN ONE YEAR 


Philadelphia 


Rodzinski, conducting 


Denver 
Ganz, conducting 


Boston 
Salzedo, conducting 


Cleveland 


Ringwall, conducting 


LUCILE 
LAWRENCE 


Concert Management 


HARRY & ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
OF NEW YORK 


33 West 42nd St. 5525 Blackstone Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
Lyon & Healy Harp 
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MR. BODANZKY SHIFTS THE SCENE 
(Continued trom page 27) 


ance that stands out for its beauty, is the 
Oberon we gave in English, the first year 
Rosa Ponselle was with the company. It 
was one of her first roles, and it was 
notable in bringing to her magnificent voice 
the recognition it deserves. 

“Among the amusing things I recall is 
an incident attendant on a performance of 
‘Zauberflote’ when the torrent of water 
fell up the mountain instead of down. 
And there was the accident that held up 
the premiere of ‘Die Heilige Elisabeth’ fully 
two minutes. One of the scenes in “Tann- 
hauser,, you remember, represents the 
march of the knights. In full armor, 
with lances and banners and breast-plates 
and standards, they filed through the great 
hall, taking leave of Elizabeth and the 
Landgraf. There were hundreds of them. 
Suddenly, directly in the center of the stage, 
one of the knights began walking in funny, 
staggering little steps, and it became all too 
evident that he was about to lose his suit- 
of-mail trousers. Down they came with a 
metallic clatter. The figure he cut, with 


all his noble accoutrements concentrated 
above the waist, is indescribable! But he 
wasn’t the least disconcerted. With great 


precision, and regardless of the long line 
of knights behind him, who were waiting 
to move along, he put down shield and 
spear, stooped to repair the damage, then 
gathered back his battle equipment, and 
marched on, clutching at his belt. 

“Again in “Zauberflote’-—in Atlanta, and 
fortunately not the night of the misplaced 
torrent—Sembach came on to sing his flute 
aria, without the flute. For some reason, 
he had forgotten it in his dressing room, 
and no time remained for him to go back 
to fetch it. It seemed for a moment as 
though the situation were lost. But our 
gallant master of properties appeared in 
the wings and held out to Sembach a long 
make-up stick, wrapped in silver-foil, and 
enough like a flute in appearance for him 
to raise it to his lips without detection. In 
theory, the substitution was perfect. Un- 
fortunately, though, nobody had taken the 
heat of the stage into account, and gradu- 
ally while Sembach was pouring out his 
soul’s sweetest tones, the ‘flute’ began to 
warp, to bend, to twist entirely out of 
shape. And worst of all was the suffocat- 
ing odor of melting grease. That made 
the accident complete. 

‘Then, we had two very amusing ex- 
periences with ‘Siegfried.’ Once, in In- 
dianapolis, the house took a violent dislike 
to Mime; actually hissed him each time 
he began to sing. To save the perform- 
ance, I had to keep him well out of sight. 
We gave the second act of ‘Siegfried’ 
without a Mime! Nobody seemed to notice 
that anything was lacking in the unfold- 
ing of the drama; the house was simply 
pleased to be rid of someone it had dis- 
liked. 

“The Pittsburgh ‘Siegfried’ was better. 
We were giving one of the open air per- 
formances. We were well into the second 
act—I think Frieda Hempel had just fin- 
nished the Waldvogel aria—when it be- 
gan to rain. The singers left as soon 
as it was evident that a storm was due, 


and the musicians and I disappeared under a 
sort of wooden shed they had prepared for 
us in case of just such an emergency. But 
the public wasn’t to be daunted by in- 
clement weather. They liked the perform- 
ance and they wanted more. Rain or no 
rain, they clamored for the third act. So 
Schumann-Heink came to the rescue. She 
mounted the drenched stage, megaphone in 
hand, and spoke to the people. She told 
them, I remember, that while we had a 
contract with them, we had none with 
the weather-god, and that the perform- 
ance would have to stop; to keep faith 
with them, though, we would give the 
third act on the following night, with the 
full force of artists, but without scenery or 
costumes. The properties had to be shipped 
on to Cleveland that night. The people 
were satisfied and the promise was kept. 
The following night, before leaving for 
Cleveland, all of us, in our traveling 
clothes, went back to the park, and on a 
vast, empty stage, we gave the third act 
of Siegfried, to a delighted audience. 

*“The finest open air performance I ever 
heard took place in New Haven, in the 
Yale Bowl. That football ground has 
acoustics that would do credit to many a 
hall. There were 40,000 people present 
—an impressive sight!—and out in the 
open, under a clear full moon and glitter- 
ing stars, we sang “Walkure.” Something 
of the glory of Valhalla touched every one 
there—I shall never forget it. 

“Concerning the last two novelties to 
have come under my hands—‘Die Aegyp- 
tische Helena’ and ‘Jonny Spielt Auf'—I 
have, oddly enough, directly opposite criti- 
cisms to make. Strauss’ music is truly 
lovely, especially in the first act and at 
the very end of the second, but the book is 
too stupid to talk about; whereas Jonny's 
book is amusing enough, but the music 
says nothing whatever. I have nothing 
against it because it’s modern; but, re- 
gardless of date, it is empty, thin, not even 
capably orchestrated. 

“T have no ‘favorite’ music. 
requisite is—it must be music. ‘Old-ness 
or ‘new-ness’ has nothing to do with it; 
indeed, I have often said there is no such 
thing as old or new in music—there is 
only good and bad. Much modern music 
is bad, but its modernity alone is not the 
cause for that. Bloch, on the other hand, 
is a modern artist who gives us good, 
eminent, worthy music. I played him long 
ago, with the Friends of Music, when 
public and even press opinion did not 
value him as highly as they have since 
learned to do. I shall be proud to con- 
tinue furthering the cause of his work, be- 
cause I admire it. I like parts of Honeg- 
ger’s work, too, and I believe Stravinsky 
to be one of the greatest composers the past 
thirty years have produced. I do not care 
for Prokofieff; his writing, like much of 
the effect-ful modernism, is shallow.” 

Turning from recollections of the old 
to plans for the new, Mr. Bodanzky spoke 
enthusiastically of the work ahead of him 
with the Friends of Music. 

“‘We are planning to give twenty pair of 
concerts in Carnegie Hall next season. Our 
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chorus will mumber 170, and our orchestra 
something over eighty. That, I hope, will 
but mark the beginning of great and 
worthy things. One day we shall have our 
Own permanent hall. And all this is made 
possible for us directly through the untir- 
ing devotion and disinterested generosity of 
Mrs. Lamier. Her energy and enthusiasm 
are mothimg short of remarkable. From 
its imception, the Society of the Friends of 
Music owes its continued life to her, for 
the orgamization is one that has grown 
without much thanks to press enthusiasm. 
But we shall conquer. I shall endeavor to 
put before the public the worthiest music, 
as I see it. My immediate plans will oc- 
cupy themselves with performing Mahler— 
who has newer been esteemed here as I be- 
liewe he deserves it—with Reger and 
Bruckner and Bloch. And I can hope for 
nothing better than a continuation of the 
confidence with which New York has 
honored me in the past.” 





HOOGSTRATEN TO CONDUCT AT 
BADEN-BADEN 


Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor of 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra and of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony concerts in 
the Lewissohn Stadium, New York, sailed 
on the Reliamce on April 15 for a vaca- 
tion in Europe, following his appearance 
as guest leader of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony 

Mr. wan Hoogtraten will fulfill only one 
guest engagement abroad, at Baden-Baden. 
Otherwise, he will rest at Mittenwald, a 


look over new music for his summer pro- 
grams. On his return in June, he will be 
accompanied by his daughter Eleanor, 
elewen years old. who has been at school 
abroad for the past four years. 

Hoogstraten will open the 
comcerts on Friday evening, July 
5. and will comduct the first three and 
last two weeks of the season. This will 
be his exghth comsecutive year as con- 
ductor of the series 


Mr. van 
Stadium 


YOUNG ARTISTS PRESENTED 
BY ORCHESTRA 

Consistent with its policy of presenting 
two students to the public every season, 
the Lomg Beach Symphony Organization 
im Califormia engaged Evelyn Ford, so- 
prano, and Roberta Kirkpatrick, violinist, 
as soloists for the orchestral concert given 
under the baton of Leonard J. Walker on 
March 26. Both gave good accounts of 
themselves im music by Saint-Saens and 
Wieniawski Miss Ford is a pupil of 
Rolla Alford; Miss Kirkpatrick, who is 
fifteen years old, has studied under Carl- 
tom Wood. The orchestra was in its best 
form in compositions by Haydn, Wagner, 
Strauss and Elgar A. M. G. 


MRS. H. W. BRANSCOMBE 


Mrs. Henry William (Sara Elizabeth) 
Branscombe died at her home in Picton, 
Ontario, after an illness of six months. 
She was the mother of Gena Branscombe, 
composer, amd had supplied many of the 
lyrics for her daughter's songs. Mrs. 
Branscombe had been a public speaker in 
earlier years. amd had published many 
poems, stories amd other writings. 
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N. Y. COLLEGE of MUSIC 


FIFTIETH SEASON 
114-116 East 85th Street, New York 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
HANS LETZ, Vielin and Chamber Music; 
KARL JORN, Vocal, formerly Met. Opera Co.; and 40 other eminent instructors. 
Students for individual instruction may enter any time during the season. Send for Catalogue. 








PRIMA DONNA 


VERA CURTI SOPRANO 


OPERA, ORATORIO, “OPERA TALKS” 
1 East 124th St., New York City 











HARRIET FOSTER 


CONTRALTO VOICE BUILDER AND COACH 
Studio: 251 W. 7ist Street, New York. Phone, Trafalgar 6756 














Ohe Clebeland Tnstitute of (/usir 
JUNE 24 ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL AUGUST 2 
Private lessons and individual work in all departments. 
Master classes in Piano - Violin - Voice - Cello. 
Public School Music. Summer Normal Course. 
Daily Opera and Repertory classes. Regular Faculty in attendance. 


Write for catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates. 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
22 EUCLID AVENUE 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Voice VERSIDE B ad Repertoire 
le at — DE ew ie w — 


MME. CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 


DE VERE SAPIO 








AUGUSTA COTT LOW ne: see on 


5 Fort Washington Ave., New Yerk 
Duo-Art Records 


Steinway Piano Phone: Wadsworth 2906 











ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Private and Class Lessons 


| BLANCHE MARCHES) atte 


Secretary Above Ad 








JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 




















WILLEM DURIEUX 


Excl. Mgt. Annie Friedberg Cellist Fisk Bidg.. New York 











HILDA BURKE Soprano 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 
Concert Management: ARTHUR JUDSON, 1601 Steinway Hall, New York 








| Frederick H. 


Vocal Studios 











HAYWOOD 


520 STEINWAY HALL, New York 


Rochester, N. Y.: 
Eastman School ef Musie, 
Friday and Saturday. 


New York City: 
o—— te Thursday, 
inclusive. 
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Vocal Coach to MARTINELLI, and 
Teacher of DELLA SAMOILOFF of 
Chieage Civie Opera. 


Phone: Circle 5161 


EMILIO R Oo x A § 


Studio: 7033 STEINWAY HALL, N. Y. 











MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC PAINTING SCULPTURE ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS BALLET DRAMA LECTURES 


313 WEST 105TH STREET Phone: Academy 3860 NEW YORK CITY 








maestoo ARTURO VITA 


603-804 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C—VOICE CULTURE & OPERA COACH—Tel. Circle 1356 








SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 








LAWRENCE CoNnSERVATORY OF Music 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
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HOW IRELAND GOT 
HER HARP 


(Continued from page 16) 


etics could get to ‘‘Colleen oge asthore me’’ 
—young maiden my treasure’—a _ very 
beautiful old Irish air, and one which has 
an added interest, inasmuch as it was one 
of the tunes copied down by Queen Eliza- 
beth into what she called her ‘‘Virginal 
Book.” 

Much has been written, said and sung 
of the Ceol-Shee, or ‘‘fairy music’ of 
Ireland. Shakespeare mentions it in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ but to only 
a few favored mortals has it been given to 
hear its weirdly beautiful melodies. All 
night long, under a_  ‘‘skeeheen-a-shee- 
rinka,’’ or little bush of the dancing fairies, 
the fairy piper’s tuning may be heard 
among the low, green hills of Ireland— 
that is, if you have “‘ears to hear.’’ It is 
a music of perilous fascination, and tales 
are told of people being ‘“‘lifted out of 
themselves’’ by its witchery. Among the 
country folk the belief is popular that if 
venturing mortals fall asleep on a ceol-shee, 
or fairy mound, they will hear the eerie 
music, and it will sink into their souls 
making them ‘‘lose all memory of love or 
hate and forget all things, and never have 
any sound in their ears save the soft 
sound of the fairy harp, and when the 
spell is broken, they die.”’ 

Thus it was that Turlogh O’Carolan, 
the great Irish harper and composer, came 
into his heritage of song; and many an- 
other bard and poet of the Gael owes, it 
is said, his eloquence and his gift of music 
to the same source. 

A story is told by the old people of 
how a piper learned a fairy tune, and of 
the tragic sequel to which his daring, in 
the pursuit of forbidden knowledge, led. 
On a May evening, while walking over the 
hills the piper heard the low, sweet music 
played by the fairy pipers of the ‘‘good 
people.’’ Enraptured he listened for a 
space, then tuning up his pipes, he imi 
tated the tune, until at last he had it, note 
for note. Suddenly, as his fingers danced 
over the keys for very joy, out of the low, 
green hill the sound of a little voice came 
to him. It warned him that he might play 
the tune but three times during all the 
days of his life. If, for a fourth time, the 
tune was played, it would mean his doom 
and his death-hour. Three times the piper 
played the tune without any harm in the 
world befalling him. Then, in a great 
trial of skill with a rival musician, he 
determined to make sure of the victory by 
playing the forbidden music. When he had 
finished, the people declared that no music 
in all the big world was so beautiful as his 
and they placed the victor’s crown of laurel 
on his brow. But, in the very moment of 
his triumph he paid the penalty for his dis- 
obedience to the fairy’s warning, for falling 
to the ground, he died. 

By some people the fairies are regarded 
as ‘fallen angels,’’ those who, when the 
Clans of Heaven engaged in war, remained 
neutral, and were neither for God nor 
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THIS FINE ARTS BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 10) 


so inextricably fused that there was no 
unscrambling of them. 

So a church and its whole congregation 
were touched by the ‘declaration of public 
utility’’ which reversed history and changed 
a modern Christian temple and tenement 
back into a pagan edifice again. The mu- 
seum of Frejus is worth a visit, some day 
when you are down that way. M. Leon’s 
works have discovered a frieze of little red 
dancing ladies around the vacated altar 
space. Up in the top of the edifice there 
is a door with a brand new Yale lock. 
This leads to the quarters—four rooms and 
no bath—of the last of the tenants of the 
former tenement. One by one the other 
resident have gone away, evicted, and curs- 
ing the fine arts; but this family, for some 
obscure technical reason, cannot be budged 
until 1930, until which time madame will 
continue to peel potatoes and grow her 
rabbits in what was once the gallery above 
the choir. 


ED INDIAN ruins will probably 
RR never be found in so unlikely a spot 
as the basement of the Little Church 
Around the Corner in New York; but, if 
they were, could an American minister of 
Fine Arts easily evict the present tenant and 
set up a heathen show in place of the 
hallowed pews? 

These are enough instances to illustrate 
the autocratic powers, within his province, 
of the Minister of Beaux Arts. It is 
difficult to conceive of an American cabinet 
officer proceeding with similar ruthless 
directness to his artistic goals. At first, at 
least, it would be more difficult to pounce 
on a citizen for the crime of putting red 
paint on a colonial wainscoting than the 
one of maintaining a still in his cellar. 

The powers of the French Minister de 
rive from wide popular support. The 
reason there is no filling station on the 
Parvis Notre Dame is not, primarily, be- 
cause the Minister of Fine Arts will not 
tolerate it, but because the citizens of Paris 
would not, and would boycott it out of 





oc 


business if it were installed. There are 
more Parisians who object violently when 
an electric sign is put in operation on the 
Place de l’Etoile, opposite the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier, than there are adver- 
tisers who want to put up the sign. A 
counting of noses wins for art, and the 
Minister des Beaux Arts is expressing both 
majority opinion and his own when he 
makes the electric sign against the law. 
Minister even has the 
thrill of finding himself at odds with 
popular opinion. This happens to him 
regularly once a year at matriculation time 
in the Conservatoire and the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. In the former France nurses 
officially recognized musical and histrionic 
geniuses and, in the latter, of course, it 
incubates its fledgling architects, painters, 
sculptors. In neither institution does an 
examination take place, with awards of 
prizes and grades, without a scandal of 
some sort. And a healthy one, too; taking 
the form of a riot participated in not only 
by the blood-relatives of the slighted can- 
didate but by vast numbers of aroused 
citizens, hastening from all points of the 
compass to lend their vociferations to the 
praise of dramatic sopranos, cubism, the 
Rodin technique, the flying buttress or 
whatever other issue has precipitated the 
quarrel between the popular and academic 
points of view. 

The point is that there is in France a 
great deal of aroused popular opinion on 
the subject with which the Ministry of 
Fine Arts wrestles; quite as much, perhaps, 
as there is on the matters handled by the 
ministers of domestic and foreign affairs. 
A ministry exists only because this is so. 
There must be countries where there is not 
such a ponderable quantity of art and such 
an audible volume of popular art criticism 
as do, in France, make a Ministry of Fine 
In such countries a Min- 


Sometimes the 


Arts a necessity. 
ister of Fine Arts would be decorative, yes, 
but about as useful as a Swiss Minister of 
the Marine. 
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ORCHESTRAL MASTER WORKS 


(Continued from page 26) 


flat major, 6-8), accompanied later by 
snare drum, tambourine, cymbals, and tri 
angle. Scheherazade and her violin. you 
are reminded, are still speaking. 

IV. FESTIVAL AT BAGDAD—THE 
‘SEA—THE VESSEL IS WRECKED ON 
A ROCK SURMOUNTED BY A WAR- 
RIOR OF BRONZE—CONCLUSION 


The motive of the Sultan thunders fore- 
bodingly at the beginning of the last move- 
ment, and the talkative Sultana is heard. 
Then begins the Festival in Bagdad (AlI- 
legro molto e frenetico, E minor, 6-8; 
later, Vivo, with the time-signatures 2-8, 
6-16, 3-8). The music is gorgeously, 
wecklessly gay and garish and blatant, 
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riotous with the clamor of crowds and the 
shrilling of Eastern instruments, rank with 
perfumes and with the grosser odors of 
the bazaars and streets, ablaze with the 
color and radiance of Asiatic noons. Then, 
abruptly and mysteriously, as in a fantastic 
dream, we find ourselves no longer among 
the Bagdad revellers, but on shipboard, 
fatefully headed for the magnetic rock. 
The Sea thunders through the orchestra, the 
surges rise and fall, and shatter the vesscl 
with its merrily oblivious company against 
the cliff. The tumult and the shouting 
dies, and in the silence Scheherazade’s ap- 
peasing fiddle is heard for the last time as 
she comes to the end of her tale-spinning. 
indomitable and triumphant. 
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OPENING NEW CLASSES 

Two classes for students learning to 
teach instrumental music in public schools 
will be held this summer for the first time 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, in connection with the public 
school music course. Directed by Dr. Ros- 
coe M. Ihrig, the course will be open from 
June 28 to August 9. 
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HOW IRELAND GOT 
HER HARP 
(Continued from page 60) 


against him. For this they were deprived 
of their share in the Heavenly Kingdom, 
and not being wicked enough to deserve 
condemnation to hell, they were allowed 
to make their home on earth. Many stories 
are told of the anxiety of the “good peo- 
ple’’ as to what will be their ultimate fate 
on the last day. 

Returning home, rather later than usual 
one night, a priest was surprised to hear 
the prattle of innumerable little voices, and 
the tramping of myriads of tiny feet. Sud- 
denly out of the darkness of the night a 
little voice addressed him. 

“Who are you?”’ asked the priest. 

*“We are the people of the Clan Shee, the 
fairy people,’’ the little voice replied, ‘‘and 
we want you to declare that, on the day 
of doom, our lot will not be with the 
High King of Darkness. Tell us that the 
Savior did for us as well as for you.” 

“There is pity for you in my heart,” 
said the priest, ‘“‘and I will give you a 
favorable answer if you will give me a 
hopeful one. Do you adore and love the 
Son of God?” 

In vain he waited for a reply. No 
sound came to him out of the purple silence 
of the night, but only the high, shrill, 
plaintive music of the fairy people, the 
tearnote of which, it is said, has found 
its way into every strain of Irish music, so 
that, of the Irish it may be said, above all 
other peoples, ‘‘they are saddest when they 
sing.” 

Writing on this theme, it is only doing 
the merest justice to Irish genius and cul- 
ture to state that Irish music is as dis- 
tinctive and as characteristic of Ireland as 
is the music of France, Germany, Italy or 
Russia of these respective countries. The 
so-called songs of Ireland that are, unfor- 
tunately, popular in America, _ their 
saccharine mush, their blatant sentimental- 
ity, and the sources from which they 
usually spring, are about as Irish as Ur of 
the Chaldees. In America, however, no 
reference to Irish music would be complete 
without a statement of the fact that soldiers 
of the United States once marched to one 
of their most important victories while 
playing an old Irish air called ‘‘All the Way 
to Galway,”’ known now all over the world 
as ‘‘Yankee Doodle.’"”’ And when _ the 
English capitulated and marched out of 
Yorktown, another old Irish melody was 
played called, ‘‘The World Turned Upside 
Down!”’ 


LAUBER AWARD BESTOWED 

The Carl F. Lauber Music Award for 
1929 has been awarded to Ruth Joseph of 
Philadelphia, for her piano composition, 
“The Wissahickon.’’ Honorable mention 
was bestowed on Alexander Capurso for 
““Reverie’’ and on S. Marguerite Maitland 
for ‘Sunrise in Emmaus.”’ 

Miss Joseph is a pupil of Clarence K. 
Bawden, Mr. Capurso of Alexander M. 
Skibinsky, and Miss Maitland of the Phil- 
adelphia Conservatory of Music. 

The judges were Henry Gordon Thun- 
der (chairman), Nicholas Douty and H. 
Alexander Matthews. 
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SAN FRANCISCANS FILL HALLS FOR 
TWO CONCERTS 


PLANS ALREADY LAID FOR NEXT YEAR’S COURSES 


By Majory M. Fisher 


ae HAYES and Tito Schipa ap- 
peared in San Francisco within twenty- 
four hours of each other. Capacity houses 
pleased managers Shepherd and Oppen- 
heimer, respectively. Hayes thrilled the 
cognoscenti with art that is beyond the 
ken of the common herd (as witness the 
noise ‘‘out front’’); Schipa appealed to 
the multitude with beautiful singing, some- 
what theatricalized, of sure-fire numbers 
from his concert repertoire. The Negro’s 
program was one of distinction; the Ital- 
ian’s, ‘‘popular,’’ but of high musical 
order. 

Florence Macbeth is a good program 
maker. Her voice seemed “‘bigger and bet- 
ter’’ than when last heard here in San 
Francisco. George Roberts is still her faith- 
ful accompanist. We liked his solos, too 
(particularly Eastwood Lane’s ‘‘A Gringo 
Tango’). Also, his compositions, which 
Miss Macbeth sang delightfully. 


The symphony orchestra again. 
with a novelty. Howard Hanson's “Lux 
Aeterna.’’ Interesting, but scarcely the 
composer's best. Worth hearing, anyway. 
Romain Verney played the viola solo ex- 
quisitely. Florence Austral sang twice, for 
good measure. The recitative and aria from 
‘“Fidelio’” by Beethoven, was good: the 
three Strauss songs, much better. ‘‘Mor- 
gen,’’ ‘“‘Standchen’’ and ‘‘Cacilie,’’ they 
were. Alfred Hertz reecived a hearty wel- 
come that amounted to an ovation at the 
conclusion of the Tchaikosky Fifth. It 
was his first concert after returning from 
Detroit. We had Rudolph Ganz in the 
interim. 


It’s an 


And 


excellent course the Judson- 
Wolfsohn representative promises us for 
next year. Martinelli, Bonelli, Thibaud, 
Horowitz, the London String Quartet, 
Angna Enters, Lashanska, the Smallman 
Choir, Claire Dux, and Cortot ought to be 
““stellar’’ enough for anybody. 


The Agreneva Slaviansky Royal Rus- 
sian Choir wasn’t as much as its name and 
sponsorship would imply. Pretty bad, in 
fact. Funny, too. But the Russians liked 
them. Some of the dancing was better 
than much of the singing. Some wasn't. 
Cartoonists should have derived much in- 


spiration. The concert offered much vis- 
ual amusement. 
Mishel Piastro and Charles Hart did 


well by the Beethoven, Debussy, and Cesar 
Franck violin and piano sonatas chosen 
for their second program in the series of 
three. 


The San Francisco Conservatory of Mu- 
sic has prospered under the influence of 
Ernest Bloch. The Carnegie Foundation 
has given $10,000 toward an expansion 
program which calls for the incorpora- 
tion of the concern, and the building of 
new and larger quarters. Paul Shoup, 
com- 


Milton Esberg, Selah Chamberlain 
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prise the board of trustees; Ernest Bloch, 
Ada Clement and Lillian Hodgehead, the 
artistic directors. 


Opera giving is expensive. Oakland 
had a $15,600 deficit as a result of four 
performances by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company last month. The sponsors were 
assessed $150 each. But that did not 
dampen their enthusiasm. . . . At least not 
much. 

The Abas String Quartet is making good 
music. Brahms and Dvorak were program 
mates at their penultimate concert of the 
season. 

The Fairmont Hotel was thickly popu- 
lated with teachers when public school 
music supervisors held a three-days’ con- 
ference. Peter Dykema of Columbia was 
principal guest speaker. Demonstrations 
of the work accomplished in Bay region 
schools proved revelations to the public, 
if not to the teachers themselves. The 
young people did vocal and instrumental 
work of surprisingly high order. A letter 
of greeting from MUSICAL AMERICA was 
read and specimen copies of that last issue 
were distributed. 


ARLINE WILL DREAM AGAIN 
IN SUMMER SERIES 


Arline will dream again that she dwelt 
in marble halls when ‘The Bohemian 
Girl” is staged by the Municipal Opera 
Company of St. Louis in place of the 
grand opera usually given as the climax 
of the summer season. Three bills out of 
twelve will be novel, to wit: ‘“The Golden 
Dawn,” “‘The Love Call’’ and ‘‘Castles 
in the Air.’’ More familiar works in the 
announced repertoire are ‘Wild Flower,”’ 


“The Enchantress,"’ ‘‘The Vagabond 
King,” “Rose Marie,’ “‘The Student 
Prince,”’ ‘“The Prince of Pilsen,’’ ‘The 
Chocolate Soldier’’ and ‘‘Babes in Toy- 
land.” 


David Russell, manager, says new mem- 
bers of the company will be Eva Clark, 
Grace Yeager, Sybil Bowhan, Roy Crop- 
per, Pierre White, William Gordon and 
Truman Stanley. Principals of last season 
to return are to be William J. McCarthy, 
Florenz Ames and Alice McKenzie. Fred 
A. Bishop is to be stage director and the 
orchestra will be under the direction of 
Vittorio Verse. 

The advance sale is over $85,000, the 
largest amount in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. 


S.. £.. G. 


Max Bruch’s ‘‘Odysseus’’ will be given 
by the Choral Society of Philadelphia on 
April 29 in Witherspoon Hall with Nelson 
Eddy singing the title role. 
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MUSIC SHRINE TO HONOR FOSTER 


MEMORIAL BUILDING AT UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
WILL COMMEMORATE COMPOSER 


SHRINE of music will be erected 
to the memory of Stephen C. 
Foster, famed composer of songs, 
in his birthplace, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

It will stand in the heart of the city’s 
widely-known ‘‘cultural center’’ and will 
be a unit of a remarkable architectural 
grouping of which the Cathedral of Learn- 
ing—the 42-story University of Pittsburgh 
college building—will be the dominating 
feature. 

There are now other memorials to Fos- 
ter in Pittsburgh, a statue in one of the 
city’s large parks and a house located in 
the district where he was born in which 
are collected mementoes of the composer's 
life. It is felt, however, that these are 
not an adequate recognition of the genius 
of the man in his native city. 

The project has been locally conceived 
and planned, but since Foster and his 
works are known and loved throughout 
the world, this memorial will belong to 
the nation, and music associations and mu- 
sic lovers throughout the country will have 
the opportunity to participate in building 
it. 

The memorial will be constructed in 
early American architecture, simple as the 
words of Foster's song, yet beautiful as 
their melodies. Among its interior features 
will be a museum of Fosterana, and an 
auditorium capable of seating 1,000 per- 
sons in which special care will be used to 


secure perfect acoustics. There will be 
ample space on the stage for seating a 
chorus of 100. The architect will be 


Charles Z. Kaluder, who has designed the 
other buildings of the University group. 

The idea for the memorial originated 
with the Tuesday Musical Club of Pitts- 
burgh, an organization which has existed 
for forty years, and with 1,300 members, 
is one of the largest bodies of its kind in 
the world. Other musical associations of 
the city and leading Pittsburghers have al- 
ready pledged their cooperation in the ef- 
fort to secure the building fund of 
$500,000. Musical organizations in other 
parts of the country and persons of na- 
tional prominence also will be identified 
with the movement. 

This fund will be used only in the actual 
construction of the memorial as the ex- 
pense of the fund-raising effort has been 
underwritten; the ground it will occupy 
has already been donated, and the perpetual 
maintenance of the building provided for. 

Stephen Collins Foster was born in 
Pittsburgh on July 4, 1826, the date that 
is famous in American history as marking 
the fiftieth anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
death of both Thomas Jefferson and John 
Quincy Adams. 

The signs of Foster's genius manifested 
themselves early in life and his first pub- 
lished song, “‘Open Thy Lattice 
was written at the age of sixteen. 
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STEPHEN C. 
AMERICAN 


FOSTER, COMPOSER OF 
FOLK MUSIC 
that time until his unfortunate death at 
the age of 37 he worked industriously at 
his music, producing a total of more than 
160 songs. His melodies are more widely 
known, both in this country and abroad, 
than those of any other American 
poser and his best songs are generally ac- 
cepted as genuine folk music. 
Like many another genius 
ceived small monetary reward for his mu- 
sic and suffered great hardships during his 
lifetime, but he left a name that, perpet 
uated through his songs and monuments 
like the shrine at Pittsburgh, will go down 


com 


Foster re 


through the ages as one of the glories of 
America. 


NINE HUNDRED CHILDREN AID 
PIXIES’ TRIUMPH 
Fairy folk who emerged victorious in 


the operetta ‘“The Pixies’ Triumph’’ were 
aided in their crusade by 900 children re- 
cruited from the public schools of Salem, 
Ohio. The performance, given under the 
direction of Grace P. Orr, music super- 
visor, was witnessed by pixie supporters to 
the number of 1,900, and the production 
has gone down in Salem’s history as the 
best of its kind ever known. All school 
grades, from No. 1 to No. 8, were repre- 
sented; and superhuman indeed must have 
been any foe who could have resisted so 
well-disciplined a campaign. Robins, dream 
fairies, elves, pink roses and butterflies, not 
to mention stalwart pixie soldiers, were 
characters in the cast, principals being 
chosen from among older children. 
Then, to make that the youngest 
were not neglected, the program 
was extended especially for them with 
scenes from another operetta, ““The Golden 
Whistle.” 


the 
sure 
actors 
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COLUMBIA SINGERS HEARD IN 
SEA CHANTEYS 


Seven sea chanteys, arranged by Colin 
McPhee and sung to two-piano and 
tympani accompaniments, were featured at 
the concert given by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Glee Club in the Town Hall, New 
York, on April 10 under the direction of 
William McDonald. Other outstanding 
numbers on a program presented with not- 
able success were ‘“The Wassail Song,’’ by 
Vaughan Williams, and arrangements by 
Burleigh, and Bartholomew. In the latter 
category came ‘‘Scandalize My Name,” 
“Who Built the Ark?’’ and “Old Man 
Noah.”’ 

Warren E. Traub, possessor of a prom- 
ising bass voice, was the soloist, showing 
talent in O'Hara's “‘Give a Man a Horse 
He Can Ride."’ Elbert A. Twaddell was 
the chorus leader, and Richard M. Gore 
accompanied. M. B. 
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OPERA WAITS THREE HUNDRED YEARS 


—AND THEN, PREMIERE! 


THE LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS ON BROADWAY 


N OPERA that has waited 300 
Aves for a Broadway premiere 

was heard in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on April 25. It is Monteverdi's ‘‘Il 
combattimento di Trancredi e Clorinda,” 
which the League of Composers produced 
on a program that swings from the seven- 
teenth century to Stravinsky's ‘“‘Les Noces.”’ 
Leopold Stokowski conducted ‘‘Les Noces. ’ 
Monteverdi's music was presented under the 
direction of Werner Josten. The perform- 
ances will be reviewed in the next issue. 


Mr. Josten is head of the music depart- 
ment of Smith College, Northampton, 
where he staged ‘“Tancredi e Clorinda’’ last 
year. With the exception of this Smith 
College production, the League of Com- 
posers’ reception will be the first since 
Monteverdi's musico-drama was given its 
world premier in Venice, under the com- 
poser’s baton, in the palace of ‘‘a great 
noble, by name Mocenigo,”’ in 1626. 


Mr. Josten has been responsible for the 
first American performances of many val- 
uable works, such as Handel's ‘‘Julius 
Caesar"’ and ‘‘Xerxes,’’ and Monteverdi's 
“Nero, or the Coronation of Poppea,”’ in 
addition to the ‘‘Combattimento.”’ Be- 
sides his research, which has the advantage 
of being followed by action, his own works 
include music for chorus, orchestra, solo 
voice, a Concerto Sacros and a Symphonic 
Movement which is soon to be performed 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


When he died in November, 1643, 
Monteverdi was mourned by all Venice. 
As the news spread throughout Italy, and 
more slowly over Europe, genuine sorrow 
was felt by musicians and music lovers. 
For two or three years poets composed 
sonnets and elegies in memory of him. 
Yet by the end of the century, his name 
was scarcely mentioned. 


Only since 1850 has Monteverdi's 
mame been more than a symbol for 
something not quite clearly understood. 
It was alluded to by historians from a 
sense of duty, but not because of knowl- 
edge. Fetis, Ambros, Oadre, Caffi, Vogel, 
Goldschidt, and above all Romain Rolland 
however, later revealed the worth of this 
great composer, the foremost of his cen- 
tury. 


Monteverdi's personality is indelibly 
stamped on every page he wrote, though 
many pages are in slavish imitation of 
French models or of other composers’ ex- 
periments. Just as Bach and Shakespeare 
had no scruples about adapting other men’s 
ideas to their own ends, so Monteverdi took 
what was good—even from composers far 
inferior in technique and genius—and, by 
infusing his own inspiration with their 
half-worked-out thoughts, produced mas- 
terpieces of dramatic art and expression. 
Thus his ‘““Combattimento di Tancredi 
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e Clorinda’’ stems almost equally from re- 
search in Plato and from his interest in 
antique metres, which had been aroused 
by French experiments in musique mesurée. 
From these two sources, he developed his 
agitated (concitato) style, which was ab- 
solutely new in the musical world. Such 
inventions as the string tremolo, the piz- 





Eric Stahiberg 
WHO WILL CONDUCT 


WERNER JOSTEN, 
MONTEVERDI’S OPERA 

zicato, and the effect of simple chords re- 
peated in a certain rhythm are traced to 
Monteverdi. 

The action of the ‘‘Combattimento’’ is 
pantomimed. There is a Narrator to de- 
scribe action and to give little interludes. 


Tancredi and Clorinda have their words 
sung by off-stage voices, while a few 
stringed instruments and a_ harpsichord 


provide accompaniment. 

Tasso supplied the action for the work 
in a passage of his ‘‘Jerusalem Delivered,”’ 
which recounts the mortal combat between 
the knight Tancred, one of the leaders of 
the first crusade, and his beloved Clorinda, 
an infidel. The lovers, encased in armor, 
meet as enemies, neither recognizing the 
other, and Clorinda is slain. 


In the League production, Jeanne 
Palmer Soudeikine sings Clorinda, which 
Edith Burnett mimes; Charles Kullman 


sings the music of Samuel A. Eliot, Jr.'s 
Tancredi. Marie Milliette has the role of 
the Narrator. ‘The chamber orchestra will 
include members of the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The National Music 
League is to be the beneficiary of the per- 
formance 











PADEREWSKI TO VISIT 
75 CITIES NEXT 
SEASON 


GNACE JAN PADEREWSKI has no- 

tified George Engles, his manager, that 

he will return to America next Autumn 
for his seventeenth tour of this country. 
The itinerary is to begin the middle of 
October and take in seventy-five cities, 
but it will be broken by a three-weeks’ 
vacation in the spring at Paderewski's 
Paso Robles ranch. The first of two New 
York recitals will be given November 8 
in Carnegie Hall. 

Among the cities Paderewski will visit 
are Chicago, Columbus, Philadelphia, To- 
ronto, Boston, New Orleans, Minneapolis, 
Poughkeepsie, Abilene, Pittsburgh, Grand 
Forks, Ann Arbor, Cincinnati, Fort 
Worth, Wichita Falls, Nashville, Spring- 
field, Ill., Charlotte, Raleigh, Harrisburg, 
San Francisco, Asheville, Urbana, Akron, 
Amarille, Oklahoma, Detroit, Sacramento, 
Birmingham, Winnipeg, Bloomington, At- 
lanta, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Albuquerque, 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Salt Lake City, 
Vancouver, Fresno, St. Joseph, Chanute, 
Manhattan, Kans., Indianapolis, Denver, 
Columbus, Springfield, Mass., New Haven, 
Houston, Baltimore. 

This tour will be his fifth since his re- 
turn to the concert stage in the fall of 
1922 after an absence of five years de- 
voted to diplomatic service in behalf of 


Poland. Paderewski first visited America 
in 1891, and was last heard here in the 
season of 1927-28. In the intervening 


period he has been playing in the British 
Isles, France, Italy, Belgium and Holland. 


RAISA IS GUEST AT GUNN 
SCHOOL CONCERT 


Rosa Raisa was guest of honor at a con- 
cert given by the Gunn School Symphony 
Orchestra in Curtiss Hall, Chicago, on 
March 24. Under the direction of Jascha 
Selwitz the organization gave evidence of 
its careful preparation in a movement from 


Beethoven's First Symphony, Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Fingal’s Cave’’ Overture, and the 
entr’acte from ‘‘Khovantchina,’’ the last- 


named having its first Chicago performance 
on this occasion. 

The soloists were students holding 
scholarships granted through the generos- 
ity of Mme. Raisa. They were Ruth Bas- 
set and Bula Berke, vocalists; Dorothy 
Bloom, Bernice Jacobson and Dorothy 
Crost, pianists, and Sidney White, violin- 
ist. Glenn Dillard Gunn and Frank Wal- 
ler conducted the accompaniments. 


MRS. HULL OPENS OFFICE 


Vera Bull Hull, formerly associate di- 
rector of the National Music League, has 
opened a concert managerial office in the 
Steinway Building, New York. Previous 
to her connection with the National Music 
League, Mrs. Hull was the middle western 
representative of the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau. Before that, she was engaged by the 
French-American Society as concert man- 
ager for French artists coming to America 
in the course of the war. 
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